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National Academic Advising Association 

July I, 1984 



Dear Colleagues: 

The Seventh National Conference on Academic Advising brought nearly 600 
conferees to St. Louis to attend a great variety of sessions focused on the 
theme of "Beyond Change: Managing the Multifaceted Role of the Academic 
Advisor." The featured speakers in particular challenged the participants to 
think more about the ever increasing importance of the academic advisor in 
higher education today, and I invite you to read their thoughts collected in 
Part I with care and responsiveness. The emphasis they placed on the selec- 
tion and nurturing of caring knowle€l^ab le advisors should serve as positive 
reinforcement and further to remind you of the truly key role you play. 

The Proceedings are collected and edited with the hope that they will 
serve as a practical reminder and a future reference guide to what is happen- 
ing across the country in the numerous academic advising services being 
provided. The officers and board of the National Academic Advising Associa- 
tion (NACADA) urge you to share this publication with those who do advi&ing in 
your institution, but were not able to attend the conference, and to discuss 
ways to implement the good ideas you may find herein. 

My special thanks go to Carl Chando of Memphis State University who has 
diligently edited the bulk of these proceedings, and to all thofie who partici- 
pated and presented their ideas at the conference. Without them it would not 
have succeeded so well. 

Best wishes to each of you as you continue efforts to build a better 
academic advising program. 

Sincerely , 

Charles W. Connell, President 
NACADA (1983-':) 
West Virginia University 
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Editor's Introduction 



This collection program abstracts and suimnaries has been edited 
to provide an overview of the Proceedings of the Seventh National Confer- 
ence on Academic Advising as conducted at the St. Louis Marriott on 
October 23-26. 1983 

The thewe for the conference was "Beyond Change: Managing the 
MuLti faceted Role of the Academic Advisor" and significant aspects of 
the theme were addressed by the principal speakers whose addresses 
constitute Part I of this collection. Their stimulating observations 
focus on the significant roles played by the academic advisors and hov 
these will change over the next decade. 

Part II reviews the content of the Pre-Conference Workshops which 
were designed for hands-'On experience and the professional or personal 
development of the participants, while Part III provides summaries of the 
activities of the la-Conference Workshops and Special Sessions. 

The Topical Seminars are treated more extensively iii Part IV and che 
contend of the Focus Sessions is suranuirized in Part V, and that of the 
Roundtables in Part VI. Each of these types of programming was designed 
to offer multiple perspectives or in-depth treatments of a particular 
subject of interest to advisors. 

In Part VII, the content of the individual paper sessions is pre- 
sented in the numerical order of appearance in the original program in 
St* Louis. These represent a wide range of topical interests as sum- 
marised by the various individuals or groups from institutions across the 
country. 

Appendix A constitutes a list of the program chairs, with addresses 
for those who wish to write for more information about the program 
described in the Proceedings . 

Appendix B is a iist of all presenters who made a contribution to 
this yearns conference and notes the appropriate page number in the 
Proceedings for reference on follow-up. y 

Special thanks go to Martha Merriner, and to Sherry Fox and Chris 
Tarabrella of the Dean^s staff at West Virginia University for their 
valued assistance in preparing the final manuscript for printing. Thanks 
also to Marjene Roach and Jeanine Hanley of the staff of the Center for 
Student Development at Memphis State for their valued assistance in 
typing edited copy. 

This conference record is provided to all thoce who attended and to 
all members of NACADA with the hope that it will prove useful in making 
others aware of the developing expertise and professional skill of those 
who serve students through academic advising in institutions of higher 
education throughout the country. 

Textual Editor: Carl Chando with managing editorial 

oversight from Charles VI. Connell 
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Part I. GENERAL SESSIONS 

A. Keynote Address: "PERSPECTIVES OH A CHAHGIHG AGENDA FOR HIGHER 

EDOCATIOH" 

K. Patricia Cross, Senior Lecturer on Fducation, Harvard Graduate 

School of Education 
(Prepared for the National Conference of the National Academic Advising 

Association, St. Louis, MO, October 23, 1983.) 

Any sensitive observer of the educational scene can, over a period 
of years, observe the swinging of the pendulum. Collectively we in 
education swing from energetic growth of campuses, buildings, and enrol l- 
«eots to equally energetic retrenchment, from campus protest to campus 
apathy, from educational arrogance to educational self-doubt, from 
unreserved open admissions to rigorous entrance requirements, from long- 
range planning to strategic management. I suppose the wide swings of 
mood and emphasis that seem to characterize education can be interpreted 
as the product of high energy and enthusiasm, but on the other hand, 
psychologists interpret wide mood swings as symptoms of manic-depressive 
psychosis. The 1980s seem about as depressive as the 1960s were manic. 
More moderate swings of the pendulum might conserve considerable energy, 
both in creating the excesses in the first place and correcting them 
later. 

But as I look to the future, I don't see moderation. I s^e states 
as well as institutions correcting for the excesses of the single-minded 
goal of access for all in the 1960s and 70s with an equally single-minded 
concern about raising "standards" through erecting multiple barriers as 
to who may attend college in the 1980s. I see the overexpansion of 
higher education corrected by an obsession with retrenchment. And so we 
go right ahead creating various kinds of excesses in the 1980s to be 
corrected in the 1990s. The excess that looks great to us right now is 
the bandwagon of interstate competition that is rolling to establish the 
educational system that will best support the "high tech" economy that 
seems to be in every state's dream of the future. 

As welcome as this new surge of interest in education is, I worry 
that education is once again concentrating on a single issue to the 
exclusion of other considerations of equal importance to society. The 
perspective that I think is missing in the current single-minded rush to 
recover lost standards is attention to the world that is growing up 
outside of higher education. It is that external world that I want to 
talk about today, not as strategic planners talk about it in terms of the 
impact of demographics and the economy on enrollments, but in broader 
context of the changing relationships between higher education and 
society. My position is going to be that the role of higher education in 
the society is changing, and with those changes will come changes in the 
roles of academic advisors. 

We have all heard it said that the railroads failed, not because 
there was no longer a need for their services— indeed the need for 
transportation was growing at the time— but because the tunnel vision of 
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the railroad operators :oncent rated on running the railroad instead of 
exploring the new frontier of the transportation industry. There is a 
danger that in the new enthusiasia for developing managers who can "run 
the college," we will fail to develop leaders who see the new frontiers 
of the education Industry. 

If we looked to the broad future of the education industry ratNer 
than to the narrow future of individual colleges, what would we see? 

First, we would see a greatly increased need for learning, for more 
people and for awre years of their lives. Second, we would see a wider 
range of offerings and an explosive increase in the number of organiza- 
tions providing education. Third, we would see a new worldwide perspec- 
tive on lifelong learning. 

Let tae set forth six propositions to make concrete my basic thesis 
that the role of colleges and universities is changing dramatically ani* 
permanently umler the impact of the Learning Society. 

Proposition One . Proposition One is that higher education no longer 
enjoys a monopoly on the provision of educational services. In yester- 
year iriien college students were typically late adolescents whose primary 
occupation was going to school, if they were engaged in education at all, 
it was full-time at a college. Colleges sometimes competed with one 
another for students, but students didn't have a lot of other Learning 
options. 

Today adults who enroll in college classes, whether for credit or 
not, voluntarily choose that option from a large nimber of possible 
alternatives, including courses offered by employers, labor unions, 
professional associations, coroinity organisations, television, and /i 
host of other providers. Higher education today provides a little oyer a 
third of the organised learning opportunities for adults; the refining 
two-thirds is provided by a vast array of schools and non-collegiate 
providers, many of whom offer everything colleges do and more. They way 
offer credit, degrees, education leading to promotion, licensure, per- 
sonal fulfillment, intellectual stimulation, practical skills. You name 
it and you may be sure scweone offers it. lndustr> , for example, spends 
not mere millions but billions of dollars annually on the education and 
training of employees. Business currently allocates wore money for 
education and training than all fifty states combined allocate for higher 
education (Lynton, 1982). Aetna, Xerox, IBM, and other corporate giants 
have built cmpuses with classrooms and residence halls that surpass 
anything offered in our most exclusive and expensive colleges. Profes- 
sional associations too are becoming the builders of vast educational 
networks. The American Nanag«aent Association conducts 3200 programs 
annually, and enrolls 100,000 learners, but even they have no corner on 
Che market for business education. It is estimated that 3000 different 
providers, winy of them private entrepreneurs, conduct aaae 40,000 public 
business seminars each year. Thus Proposition One states that higher 
education faces unaccustomed crapetition from other providers of educa- 
tion in the society. 
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Proposition Two is related to Proposition One. It states that the 
roles of educational providers, once reasonably distinct, are increas- 
ingly blurred. It is no longer clear what courses merit credit, who may 
offer it, or who needs it. Academic purists like to make a distinction 
between the education offered by colleges and the training offered by 
industry, but such distinctions are difficult to maintain. Non-col- 
legiate organizations have moved into education almost as fast as col- 
leges, especially comunity colleges, have moved into training, and the 
distinction is now blurred beyond usefulness—at least when applied to 
providers. Colleges are heavily Involved in training as well as in 
education, and the programs of many corporations contain as much emphasis 
on theory, research, and personal development as those of any college of 
business. Listen, for example, to this description of IBM's Systems 
Research Institute: 

The Institute's educational philosophy is in many ways 
that of a university. It stresses fundamental and concep- 
/ tual education and allows students to choose those coursas 
that will beat nurture their own development. The intent 
is to stimulate and challenge, to teach the theoretical 
and the practical, to discuss and argue differing view- 
points, to broaden the individual, focusing on his or her 
special skills (IBM Systems, 1981, p. 6). 

Contrast that broad educational philosophy with this course description 
taken from a college catalogue. The course is called Airline Reserva- 
tions and carries three academic credits. The description reads as 
follows: 

Prepares students for airline employment opportunities 
through a familiarisation of the procedures involved in 
airline reservations, the use of official airline guides, 
and airline -NTOute structures. 

If one were given a blind sample of course descriptions today, it 
would be hard to tell whether they came from industry, colleges, museums, 
labor unions, or professional asscMiiations. 

A related blurring of educational functions occurs in the distinc- 
tion between credit and non-credit learning. Within higher edu.-ation 
we have certainly muddied the waters by some shifting of non-credit, 
non-funded courses to the credit, funded side of the ledger. Outside 
of higher education, non-colleges are beginning to offer not only fully 
legitimate credit courses, but full-scale degree programs. In the Boston 
area alone there are four new degree-granting programs, founded by 
non-colleges— a hospital, a bank, a consulting firm, and a computer 
manufacturer. While the image of Bachelor's and Master's degrees offered 
by these non-colleges is still mildly sensational, the movement of 
collegiate institutions into the realm of non-credit instruction is 
now commonplace. Between 1968 and 1978 more than a thousand colleges 
introduced non-credit programs on— or more likely off their campuses. 
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Today is the norm rather than the exception for degree-granting colleges 
to be involved in non-degree instruction. 

But whether a course was originally taken for credit is not espe- 
cially important today. It is increasingly easy to convert non-credit 
lea-ning into college degrees. Just a decade ago only about a third 
of American colleges granted credit if students could demonstrate on 
standardized examinations that they knew the material; today 84 percent 
of all colleges grant credit by examination. Ten years ago, only 14 
percent of the colleges would consider granting credit for experiential 
learning; today 41 percent do (Stadtman, 1980). 

Historically, colleges have reasonably generous in accepting credit 
from other colleges; today they are increasigly likely to endorse learn- 
ing regardless of its source. The American Council on Education's Office 
of Education Credit lists over 2000 courses offered by more than 180 
corporations that appear worthy of college credit. 

Illustrations of the blurring of once distinctive functions for 
higher education could be extended, but my point is that the education 
frontier is very large, and higher education is not alone out there. 
Thus Proposition Two states that the roles of the various educational 
providers in the Learning Society are far from clear, and that blurring 
of functions rather than distinctiveness seems to be the trend. 

Proposition Three states that higher education no longer has the 
full-time coBwiltment of students — or for that matter of faculty. In the 
past decade, the proportion of part-time students enrolled for college 
credit has gone from 32 percent to 42 percent, and 52 percent seems 
likely before the end of the decade. We used to think that the growth of 
part-time students was primarily a comminity college phenomenon because 
part-timers now make up more than t*ro-thirds of the community college 
enrollments, but part-time students between the ages of 25 and 34 are now 
growing twice as fast in four-year institutions as they are in community 
colleges. Thus the rise of the part-time learner seems a universal 
phenomenon for all providers of educational services. 

While faculty of an earlier era may have complained that students 
were not giving undivided attention to their studies, traditional stu- 
dents we<e at least In the college e.iviroimient twenty-four hours a day. 
They live^ in an unreal "city of youth," and their full-time occupation 
was with the social and intellectual demands of college. Fon^l educa- 
tion is now changing from a full-time commitment for four years of a 
student's life to a part-time commitment for forty years. The first pri- 
ority of the adult learner of today is not college, but job, family, and 
an array of other adult responsibilities that serve as enhancers » detrac- 
tors, and sometimes inhibitors of education. Thus Proposition Three 
states that higher education faces unaccustomed competition for the time 
and attention of students. Education cannot do whatever suits institu- 
tional convenience and assume that students can and will go along with 
it. 
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Propositi on Four state* that learning has become a lifelong neces- 
sity for almost everyone. There are very few jobs left in this world 
that are ItsBiune from the necessity for retraining and constant upgrading 
of skills and knowledge. The development of human capital is now recog- 
nized as a fundanental and necessary component of progress in this era of 
technological change and international competition. in today's climate, 
the widening gap between the skills available in the work force aqd the 
skills needed for econowic productivity is nothing short of alarnring. 
While the want ads burgeon with appeals for technically competent person- 
nel and employers offer bounties for employees with the basic skills 
necessary for learning new tasks, thousands of unemployed provide tragic 
testimony to the gap between supply and demand for educated workers. 

Lifelong education for jobs is the most visible symptom of social 
change. But in that change, from full time education for a few years 
to part-time education for a lifetime, lie changes for curriculum, 
instruction, delivery systems, and lifestyles. So far in the history of 
industrialized nations, there has been a pronounced tendency to increase 
the separation between education, work, and leisure. The result has been 
termed the "linear lifeplan" in which education is for the young, work 
for the middle-aged, and leisure for the elderly. But a study of the 
progression and influence of the linear lifeplan in the United States 
warns that "There can be little doubt that many of our most serious and 
persistent probUros stem from the ways in which education, work, and 
leisure are distributed throughout lifetimes" (Best and Stern, 1976, p. 
24). The major social problem is unemployment. Although that problem is 
especially critical right now, it is not new. Por the past fifty years, 
society has been unable to provide jobs during peacetime for everyone 
willing and able to work. A blended lifeplan (Cross, 1981) in which 
education, work, and leisure are concurrent throughout the lifespan can 
address not only the urgent demands for lifelong education for the 
work-force, but it can also address personal and societal problems that 
are arising for youth, the elderly, two-career families, and mid-career 
executives. There are increasing demands from a variety of people for 
greater balance in their lives-- ore jobsharing, more part-time 
educational arrangements, more leisure (Cross, 1981). 

Proposition Five is almost proposition 4 1/2, but the distinction 
between lifelong learning and adult education deserves its o»n space. We 
in the United States tend to equate lifelong learning with adult 
education. In Europe, and especially in the publications of UNESCO, they 
make quite clear that lifelong learning begins at birth and ends at 
death. The official UNESCO definition is that. 

The term 'lifelong education and learning' denotes an 
overall scheme aimed both at restructuring the existing 
education system and at developing the entire educational 
potential outside the education system; in such a scheme 
men and women are the agents of their own education. 

That definition contains among other things, a basic challenge to 
colleges working primarily with so-called traditional students. Alvin 
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Toffler, futuri'fit author of The Third Wave , claims that "the reasons 
schools are in deep trouble today is that they no longer siowlate the 
future, they siwilate the |>a8t" (Toffler, 1981). Schools devised £ot the 
factory world eophasised virtues such as obedience, punctuality, and the 
willingness to do rote work because those were the dewands of the Second 
Wave workforce. Despite the arrival of the Third Wave, schools still 
simulate the standardised work patterns of the factory. Everyone arrives 
for class and departs at a common time; students move on to the next 
lesson en masse, whether they have learned the material or not, and there 
is still an emphasis on absorbing information, despite the futility of 
that mode of education in the era of the knowledge explosion. 

The knowledge explosion is just that. There is no way to keep up 
with the explosion of new knowledge. It is created faster than it can be 
learned or taught. Between 6000 and 7000 scientific articles are writt.n 
each day, and information doubles every 5.5 years. The problem for the 
fur^ure is not the supply of information, but the selection . People need 
to know how to select appropriate information from an overwhelming array 
available, and they need to know how to use it in conceptual thinking. 
We're talking about something far more basic to education than technical 
and scientific training. We're talking about the need for broadly 
educated people with the skills that will serve as the foundation for a 
lifetime of learning. That cells for fewer information-laden lectures 
and more active analysis, synthesis, and application of knowledge on the 
part of students. Teachers who see their role as providers of informa- 
tion can and will be replaced by machines. Teachers who nurture, 
inspire, and assist in cognitive growth and intellectual development 
cannot be replaced by machines. They are our greatest resource in the 
develO{»ient of human capital. 

Proposition Six comes full circle. It concludes that education will 
play new roles in the society of the future. There is widespread agree- 
ment now that we are facing a major revolution in society. It has been 
called The Third Wave, the Information Society, and the Technological 
Revolution. Whatever its nomenclature, the direction seems clear. Jobs, 
the economy, and lifestyles will be based on the creation and distribu- 
tion of information. In 1950, only 17 percent of the jobs in America 
involved the processing of information; today more than 60 percent of all 
workers are creating, processing, or distributing information. Taking 
note of such ch nges, the Office of Technology Assessment of the United 
States Congress concluded that "The so-called information revolution, 
driven by rapid advances in communications and computer technology, is 
profoundly affecting American education. It is changing the nature of 
what needs to be learned, who needs to learn it, who will provide it, and 
how it will be provided and paid for" (OTA, 1982, p. iii). 

The colleges and universities that are at the forefront of these 
changes tend to be those that are by the nature of their curriculum or 
mission closest to the changes taking place. The Department of Electri- 
cal Engineering and Computer Science at M.I.T., on the occasion of their 
hundredth anniversary, issued a -eport called Li.felon& Cooperative Educa- 
tion (M.I.T., 1982). The title is significant; it suggests that the 
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future of engineering education should be continuous throughout the 
working life of the engineer and that it will be provided by industry and 
education %#orking in partnership. The report rejects the notion that a 
fev years of formal education can provide an adequate foundation for half 
a century of ^ professional work. They note that in engineering it is more 
than a question of keeping up with new developaents. Recent technologi- 
cal developments have not even been based on the same scientific and 
nathenatical knowledge that provided the foundation for earlier sKMiels. 
Thus engineers who have been out of school for wore than a few years face 
the probability that the very foundations of their knowledge are obso- 
lete. Professor Louis Smullin of M.I.T. was quoted in a recent issue of 
Magigine (October 18, 1982. p. 100) saying that engineers "are 
washed-up by the time they are thirty-five or forty, and new ones are 
recruited frow the universities." But as the M.I.T. report observes, the 
demand of the 1980s cannot be i^t by replacing "c^solescent" engineers 
with new graduates, even if that were a himanly acceptable plan. Thus 
they conclude that, "The only apparent alternative is better utilisation 
of the presently available engineering workforce through continuing 
education at the workplace, with the active encouragement and support of 
employers" (M.I.T. , 1982, p. 6). To the Centennial Study Cosmiittee, 
lifelong cooperative education is essential for three reasons: 

1. Universities acting alone have mither the human nor the finan- 
cial resources to carry out a lifelong educational program on the 
scale required.... 

2. Engineering faculties cannot by themselves keep up with the 
knowledge explosion. Close collaboration between engineering facul- 
ties and their industrial colleagues is essential if new knowledge 
is to be distilled from the literature and widely disseminated at 
the rate at which it is being generated. 

\ 

3. Engineers in industry and their university colleagues need a 
supportive environment in which they can teach and learn from one 
another. A concerted effort will be required to bridge the many 
gaps — organizational, social, and temporal — that now separate 'work' 
and 'study' (M.I.T., 1982, p. 6-7). 

Although these recommendations for radical change in education 
come from an educationally conservative engineering school, they are a 
precursor of things to come across the wide variety of educational 
institutinns. C^Bmunity colleges, with s tradition of working closely 
with employers, are at the forefront of the new cooperative efforts 
between education and industry. In 1981, more than 40 percent of the 
ccmmunity colleges in the nation had formal cooperative agreeiMnts with 
employers— up from 20 percent just five years earlier (Young, 1981). 

Thus Proposition Six asserts that the providers, the organization, 
and the role of education in the society is changing. 

These six propositions taken together will, I believe, affect educa- 
tion profoundly. And of course, anything that affects education is going 
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to affect those who advise students. What art? the implications of these 
changes for acadmic advisors? 

First, it seems to me that before students can think productively 
about lifelong learning, advisors need to be thinking about lifelong 
planning. Ironically, lifelong planning requires fewer longrange guesses 
and predictions than the old conception where we assumed that the college 
years had to lay the groundwork for any eventuality* If you didn't take 
poetry in college, your opportunities were gone. We can be more relaxed 
today; if a student isn't interested in poetry at: age 20, maybe he will 
be at age 35. Opportunities for learning are virtually unlimited* 
Students can return to college; they can listen to a cassette while com-- 
muting; increasingly, they can join a study circle or a computer network. 
In short, no learning opportunity is lost forever. But students need to 
be helped to understand the lifelong learning perspective. 

Second, the jobs of academic advisors, it seems to me, are becoming 
less reactive and more professional. Computers can determine whether a 
student has met the requirements for a major or for graduation better 
than or at least as well as an advisor can. But there is notliing on the 
scene today that can think with students about the various stages of 
their lives. The educational and career needs of a thirty-five year old 
are very different from those of a twenty year old, and rising propor* 
tions of college students are thirty--five or older. As most of yuou 
already know, a woman re-^entering college at age thirtyfive is far more 
anxious and eager for help with academic and career planning than a 
bored-^ith-school nineteen year old. What do you know of the "Seasons of 
a Nan's — or Woman's life?" Profesional training for academic advisors is 
going to have to dig into some of the new research on "life stages" and 
the role that education plays in the various stages of life. 

Third, I think academic advisors are going to have to expand their 
thinking and advising beyond the immediate confines of the campus* If 
a student has taken or wants to take a course from one of the imxltiple 
providers of the Learning Society, can you advise with confidence? The 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) has had more than 200 courses 
approved for col lege credi t recomroendat ions by the American Counci I 
on Education. More than 180 non-college providers have gone tt rough 
rigorous site visits by faculty specialists who have determined that 
their courses can be reccwmended for college credit. How much do you 
know about the educational opportunities beyond the walls of the campus? 
How much do yo know about the prevalence and validity of credit -by-exam- 
ination or portfolio assessment for experiential learning? Are you able 
to help your faculty colleagues understand these new procedures for 
granting academic credit? 

These are questions that occur to roe. I'm sure others occur to you, 
but my conclusion is that the task of academic advising is more important 
than ever; it is also a more specialized profession than ever. 
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B. Feature Session 1: "mCRBASIIIC STTOSHT LSAMIIH: AID) UTBRTIOII: THE 

BEST CASE FOR ACADEMIC ADVISIRG** 

Lee Moel, Executive Director, ACT flat ions L Center For the Advancement 

of Educational Practices 
(The following is adapted from the tape transcription of the 

presentation) 

I an delighted to be a part of this national conference. We are 
excited about the contribution that you're making to students as you work 
with them day in and day out, making a difference in their Uvea. Today 
I want to share with you saoe perspectives about academic advising and 
hw academic advising is contributing to student learning as well as to 
student persistence. 

The agenda of the 19808 includes some challenges, some pitfalls, but 
most of all it's going to require a quality effort on our part. How can 
we find more and better ways to cause more students to become better 
equipped to face their future? How can we increase student learning? 
How can we increase their competency level in areas that are relevant and 
meaningful to them? One of the things that we have been able to clearly 
document during the past several iwJnths is the fact that quality is being 
looked at in new and better ways. The quality of an educational program 
is measured by its contribution to student competencies, student learning 
in other words, personal develoiwient , and sMtivati'on to persist towards 
further educational attainment, «nd effective academic advising has been 
linked to increasing student competence and student persistence. That's 
the message that I want to share with you today along with the documenta- 
tion for that. 

When we think about the important contribution that academic advis- 
ing can make, and as we begin to think how can we buiid a case for aca- 
demic advising back on our campus, all we need to do is think in term of 
the enrollment circumstances that American higher education faces at the 
moment. There are some ominous storm clouds hovering over J^rican 
higher educatrdn. You are well aware of the statistics about the declin- 
ing pool of high school graduates, and I'll say no more about that. You 
are also aware, based on Carol France's Mijor piece of wrk with the 
American Council of Education, that w've had a decline in the college 
going rate, declining from about 421 in 1968 to 37X in 1977. Somehow our 
product, education, student learning, has lost sobw of its appeal, and 
I'm going to try to make a couple of suggestions today as to how vfi might 
bring that back on track. And I'm going to say to you that you'rt going 
to be key players in that particular process. Urging and %«>rking with 
your fellow colleagues in the olassroom, trying to get them to see what 
it is they have to offer students, and then begin to identify what it is 
the student can expect if he or she will come spend time in a course, 
spend time on the campus for a term, a year, two years, four v 
Also, it is very clear that we've had an increase in the dropoui. ».e 
in the past several years; maybe an indicator that students don't appre- 
ciate the value of the product that we have to offer—student learning. 
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So Che delivery of ie«raiiig~chis ought to be our driving objective, and 
the result of that will be improved student persistence. 

Let «e share with you «riiat I believe to be the keys to prosoting 
acadeaic advising and getting acceptance across your c <apuses. ffuaber 1, 
academic advising reduces the dropout rate or, in oth. r words, generates 
FTB — full tine equivalency — or as one dean once told ae, FTE on his 
ca^us meant full time aaployee, both on the campus, in the classroom, 
and the various offices across the campus. 

Secondly, we have the documentation that good academic advising, 
developmental academic advising, advising that goes beyond scheduling and 
regic^ering is linked to student achievement and student learning. 

And then, finally, the other appeal, the other benefit, if you will, 
that has appeal to faculty and to a<faBini8trators is that academic advis- 
ing helps institutions maintain academic standards. In other words, a 
well conceived advising, assessment, placement program seems to be abso- 
♦ lutely necessary if, in fact, we have ai.^ hope of maintaining "academic 

standards** or academic excellence. The result then hopefully will be, 
and the payoff for the entire campus is the improved quality of life for 
all who study, who work, or who teach at the institution. 

I indicated that we arc- seeing an inching up of th'e dropout rates. 
We have self-report data from 2607 institutions, which represents nearly 
96% of all two-year, four-year, public, or private institutions in 
America. Highly selective, selective, traditional, liberal, open, and 
community colleges (iwo-year public institutions) are included in this. 
We now have some documentation in terms of a national dropout data base 
that clearly links selectivity or academic ability level of students to 
attrition rate. The greater the ability the less likely students are to 
drop out, so you can begin to see that that frestmun attrition rat* var- 
ies pretty directly with the selectivity af the institution. Doea that 
suggest that every insti tutioii_^o wtffit to go out and raise their admission 
standards? Ro, absolutely not. Probably some of the institutions doing 
the greatest job in terms of achieving.- their mission, developing human 
talent, serving stiulents, are institutions that aVe dedicated to teaching 
and dedicated to academic advising— helping students think through who 
they are, who they might become, and what it takes to get there. 

Those of you who have been in conferences kmw that we place a lot 
of ei^hasis on the transition into clie institution— that first six 
weeks— and that's a very important and critical time for those Involved 
with orientation and academic advising. As we target students for 
special services when they come to the campus, to help them with that 
transition into the campus, think about the entire student body as being 
on a continuum from those that are what I refer to as observably conait- 
ted to those that are academically or socially incompatible. One-fourth 
are observably commited, that means they are visible; assertive; achieve- 
ment driven, and regardless of how the institution treats them, they're 
going to insist on their services. It's a group that we often focus 
attention on, but we don't need to because they will insist upon what it 
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takes to be successful. Then we can go down to the other end of the 
continuum and we can begin to think in terras of those who are academic- 
ally or socially incompatible. That percentage will vary, it's probably 
about an eighth of incoming freshmen. They are aUo apparent because 
they probably entered the iwtitutioo under s«ne special conditions or 
circumstances. They clearly are detectable and demand attention because 
of tiheir circumstances. J5o those are the two groups that are apparent 
and visible. 

The group that I'm beginning to woVry a great deal about are the 
so-called marginally involved. It's the conforming student. It's proba- 
bly the undecided student— the student hasn't made an informed, systema- 
tic choice, a thoughtful choice of a life's career. They tend to be 
overlooked. What are the r^rrategies to overc<^ the* students who are 
marginally involved, tend no be overlooked, and as a result are being 
neglected? Help us think of ways we might access that group. 

As we look ahead, the twin challenge is first getting the students 
to the campus, but the real excitement comes with providing them with the 
kinds of experiences that causes them to want to come back for more. 
Reenrollment. Perhaps campuses ought to view themselves as centers for 
hianan growth and development. They really are in the talent business— 
the human talent business— talent identification and talent development. 
The task is to put in place that laboratory, that environment where 
students have a chance to think through in an organized way where they 
have talent and how that talent can be developed. 

I'm trying to get you ready for the value-added concept of education 
and how advising fits into that. We can borrow from private enterprise 
the concept of cost/benefit scries. We could begin to identify the items 
on the cost side as tuition, room, board, travel, books, time — we often 
overlook time — foregone income, stress, sacrifice, agony, blood, sweat, 
tears. Well, pretty heavy cost, right? What about the benefit side? 
Employment, job entry skills, self-fulf i llment— we can begin to identify 
a few economic benefits and a few noneconomic benefits, or quality of 
life skills. But you know, did you notice, it's not quite as spontane- 
ous, is it? It's not quite as obvious. Students drop out when education 
is iM>t a major priority in their lives. Students drop out when other 
alternatives become more important or attractive than their educational 
experience. When does that occur? When the student doesn't recognize 
the value of education. Academic advisors and classroom teachers are the 
front line interpreters of education — the value of it, the case for it 
providing a rationale as to why a student ought to give up their time and 
their dollars, endure the sacrifice and the effort, in order to achieve 
that. 

There are some alternatives to retrenchment in the 1980s. One of 
those is attracting students to the campus, I think we've grown ver^, 
very competent in recruiting in .American higher education, but we haven t 
scratched the surface on marketing. We haven't been able to ideptify for 
students what the real product of education is. And basically, it's 
learning, increasing the competencies of students. There are six that 
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have cone out of the significant study that we've been involved with at 
the Aoeriean College Testing Progran. C<»8ninication is one of those 
outcomes. We want to help aCuifents cbnBU»icate better in a t^ole variety 
of settings. How, then, will that be helpful? How will that add value 
and aeanlng to their life beyond the campus, beyond graduation? I would 
invitte jrou to think aobut this and to talk to your coUeaues who are tea- 
ching in those classrooms, and begin to help them identify what it is 
they offer in their courses and how that will add value and meaning to 
the lives of students. 

We talk about increasing student coapetency and increasing student 
persistence. We also talk about the concept of. quality or excellence in 
higher education. It's a responsible theme. Soaie definitions of quality 
don't seem appropriate, but we agree with Art Levlne when he says- that 
quality is not financial resources. I've heard some say, "Well, we are a 
quality institution because our average per student investment each year 
is $7212." We have some say, "Well, we are a quality institution because 
we'll only consider the top L% of high school graduates in America." 
That may be a very worthy goal for 50 or 100 institutions in the country. 
Aa a matter of fact, those' students are so bright that no .8»tter how 
badly they are treated when they get there, they're going to excel. How- 
ever, the one that we resonate to is the one that speaks to the mtion of 
value added — student learning. To what degree are we increasing the vAr- 
Imis C(mpetencies that students will find valuable and useful beyond the 
campus? We now have the documentaion that the more students learn, the 
more likely they are to persist. The more they develop in those content 
areas that are relevant, that have application beyond the campus, and to 
the degree that they increase their process skills of c<»munlcating and 
problem solving, will be the degree to i^lch they will persist. 

Institutions that are highly productive in sponsoring, motivating, 
delivering student learning are those institutions that have the beat 
student retention record. What do we mean by student, learning — -or what 
kinds of cmapetencies are terribly important in this process? Seven 
years ago, FIPSE, Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, 
gave the American College Testing Program Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to bring together key college faculty and other educational lead- 
ers from around the country with, the task of having them think through 
those desired educational outct^wS that ought to be representative of our 
postsecondary institutions. What are those key, critical, Velevant com- 
petencies that we ought to be pointing to on our campuses across America? 
After considerable debate and discussion, they arrived at these six edu- 
cational outcMies, and you can see that they typically are the kinds of 
competencies that come out of our core courses, our general education and 
liberal arts courses. We night refer to these as basic life skills, or 
we might refer to them as basic coping skills. The benefits of general 
education. I want you to focus pretty clearly on what these competency 
areas are because they will be the basis for you to pcovide the rationale 
for — why do I have to take these six units in the humanities? 

Another concept that I want you to be thlAking about is the "career 
transferrable skills" of the future. With the rapid growth in high 
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technology, the technical skills of today are iH)t going to be the skills 
that will be needed tomorrcw or the day after* We're seeing more and 
sore indication that chief executives and other top level executives in 
the corporate vorld are saying, '*Send us people vho knov hov to think » 
vho knov hmr to learn, who know how to conminicate, who knew hem to 
write. What we really need are the essential ingredients of a quick 
study artist because we constantly have to be changing their assigraient, 
their technical skills, and their role, and we want someone who has those 
basic competencies or basic skills in order co do that/' 

Now for sOTe documentation, some hard data. Dr. Aubrey Forbes, who 
headed up the <Xm? (College Outcomes Measures Program - funded by FIPSE) 
project for seven years, has done an in depth study of 44 institutions 
across the country and was able to calculate the entrance level of stu- 
dents' competencies at these institutions. He took a measure when they 
entered and then another measure just prior to graduation — two years in 
the case of two*^year institutions and four years In the case of four**year 
institutions. He was able then to calculate an average COM? gain score 
for each of those 44 individual campuses* It's a measure of their educa- 
tional effectiveness as measured by students' increase in those competen- 
cies • He took those average gain scores for those 44 campuses and put 
them in rank order. Re took the top 22 and he labeled there '*above aver- 
age/' the other 22 "below av^l;age." The average COKP gain score for 
these 22 institutions was lO.oT^'^For the bott<w 22 institutions it was 
5.9, and any difference of 3.0 or more is a very,^^ry significant dif- 
ference, practically as well as statiatically , very, very significant. 
As a mtter of fact, when in rank order the range for the 44 campuses 
went from 0 to 20. There was at least one campus that could show no 
increase in the, ccmpetency level in those six areas from the time of 
entry to the time of graduation. Key point — there was no difference in 
the ability level of students entering those various institutions. In 
other words, there's not a selectivity or a selection factor. 

Dr. Forrest studied 50 different features or characteristics at each 
of those 44 institutions, and he only found six characteristics that 
tended to be associated with both increasing learning and increasing per- 
sistence. One of those features was orientation and academic advising. 
There wer«, in fact, eight institutions that required orientation of m>re 
than a^day — often it started in the spring, continued in the suoraer, and 
continued on through the freshmif^ term in the form of some kind of a 
systematic course. Orientation codrse, career planning course — seme kind 
of an ongoing, systematic activity during that freshman term. 

The second feature that these eight institutions had was academic 
advising was a valued priority on the campus. There was visible evidence 
that the institutions gave some priority to gO(Kl academic advising — not 
just scheduling; not just registering, but good, develoi»ental academic 
advising. So^ of the indicators they used were: reduced teaching load 
for freshman advisors; using people who spent a lot of time working with 
students and thinking through -their futures; additional compensation; or 
a battery of freshoian advisors that did all of the freshman advising that 
was iK>t associated with a department or a school. It would include those 
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that had set up centralised advising centers to take care of all incoming 
students. There were 16 institutions that valued neither orientation or 
advising. 

Mow we go back and w look at the CtMP gain scores. The average 
gain score or learning index for those eight institutions was 9.5 whereas 
students performed at these 16 institutions resulting in a gain score of 
only 6.2> again a very, very significant difference, statistically and 
practically different. But notice the retention rate, persistence to 
graduation was 60Z at the eight, i^ereaa at the 16 institutions only 47Z. 
note there wck^e no significant difference in ^le ACT/SAT scores of the 
two groups of institutions. In other irards, these differences were not a 
function of the ability level of entering students. So we begin to iso- 
late and to link with a great deal of confidence the importance of good 
academic advising to both learnilig and persistence. 

Regarding advising at two-year institutions in particular, there is 
a significant national comnission taskforce, to redefine the associate 
degree. The preliminary report at the AACJC meeting in New Orleans 
(spring 1983) made ten recc^mendations. One important one was: Colleges 
must im>ve from a climate of student self-acf* ' sement to a carefully plan- 
ned and executed counseling process with the emphasis placed on success- 
ful transition to the' workplace or a four-year institution. A movement 
away from the trends of the 1960s and early 706 of self-advisement a 
more conscious approach to that very, very important and valuable educa- 
tional activity. It was also rec<^nended that counseling and advisement 
be enhanced with appropriate technology, that is computer assisted advis- 
ing and computer assisted career planning. We* re noticing that in our 
office the concept of DISCOVER is beginning to explode and o&ishroom as an 
aid to college students trying to think through the options that are 
available to them. 

In the COMP report Dr. Aubrey Forrest went on to talk about the 
implications of course placement. When you have a wide range of student 
talent on a campus it's ''essential to help students get into the right 
skill level courses. Mien you get students who are reading at a third- 
grade level into courses where there are students reading at the 13th 
grade level, we find teachers basically teaching to the mean and not to 
both ends. Dr. Forrest addressed that very, very directly %^en he said, 
"We iu>t only have to assess for the identification of low ability stu- 
dents, but we also i^ed to assess for the identification of the talented 
students who have mastered certain content areas." I just came from one 
four-year institution where I did a consultation. Their freshr^an dropout 
rate was 37Z and that's considerably above what it ought to be. So we 
began to look at the score distribution. Thirteen i^rcent had ACTs of 26 
and above, 31Z fell into the category of 21 to 25, and 23Z of the enter- 
ing freshmen were 15 and below. But the institiution was doing nothing 
to insure that they did not get that kind of diversity in the classroom, 
which would make it almost impossible to teach. As a matter of fact, two 
of their admissions people got together and they were explaining the 
situation where one of them was talking to a prospective student in the 
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Admisssions Office: "Given our attrition rate, if you're crazy enough to 
apply, you're not mentally fit to be accepted." 

Dr. Forrest found other links of student learning to student persis-- 
tence. Orientation and advising have probably the most drasatic impact, 
but he also found that those institutions where a large percentage of 
their courses (40%) required for graduation were required in core courses 
in general education and liberal arts. — and particularly if that was 
spread across the four general education areas — that contributed to more 
student learning and also contributed to persistence. Those institutions 
that have converted their mission statements, their purpose for existing 
to behavioral outcoiie, focusing on those skill areas, those competencies 
they want their students to have upon graduation as opposed to simply 
passing X nmber of hours in certain areas, had a better retention 
record. Somehow that provided some kind of focus, conscious focus, on 
the student as a client — the student as a custon^r, and somehow addi- 
tional energy was released to that end. And, again, we know that the 
more students learn in these relevant content and skill areas, the more 
likely they are to stay. Pat Cross is one of my favorite colleagues and 
writers. I think she captures it very well in one of her pieces. 
''Shifting the purpose of education from teaching semester courses to pro- 
ducing student learning is a major conceptual kind of concept, and the 
kind of change that we ought to be striving for." 

Now I'm going to share with you some of the factors that were least 
related to increasing student competence, student learning, or student 
persistence. First, and this is a little painful, is the percentage of 
faculty with Ph.D.s. Now you know good and well that if you're going to 
have good teachers in the classroom they have to have Ph.D.s. Wrong. 
Second, student/faculty ratio? Oh, we have a lot of folks saying, "Boy, 
we just simply cannot compromise. We imist maintain that student to facu- 
lty ratio of ten to one or 15 to one," or wiiatever it might be in that 
institution. No evidence. What would be the evidence? What evidence is 
being suggested? Good teachers can handle many more students. It's not 
size, it's competence. (H>viously, ther are going to be some exceptions 
to that. But %rt)at about average faculty salary. You know that our out- 
standing teachers are teaching for the money. Right? No, wrong. Our 
outstanding teachers are teaching because they have mission. They have a 
burning desire to make a contribution to the life of other people. And 
we'll talk more about that because that captures you as well. 

Nimiber of library books. We have 493,251 volumes in our library and 
(t takes 17 librarians to make sure students can't get to them. Again, 
there seems to be no evidence that there's a link between number of 
library books and student learning and persistence. You can go on %rith 
th^ list. 

Accreditation? Accreditation agencies are out making judg^nts 
about the value of an institution, performance of an institution, the 
effectiveness of an institution by measuring the average size of fac^ 
ulty office! And counting books in the library and identifying what 
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percentage of faculty have Ph.Ds — ignoring whether or not they are 
teaching and if so» how effective they are. 

Again, the emerging indicator of student performance, an emerging 
indicator of educational excellence, educational quality is to what 
degree have we delivered relevant content knowledge and improved those 
important process skills. We're trying to get accrediting agencies to 
begin to look because we think that is the key to bringing American 
higher education back in favor with the general public, the taxpayers, 
the funders, and the people who are making decisions about our lives and 
the lives of our young {^ople. 

I like the words of Dr. Harold Bud Hodgkins, another favorite of 
mine. Thinking about the lack of effort to think in terms of value 
added, he says, "For son^ reason, never fathomed by me, many human ser- 
vice organizations describe their work in terms that suggest no value 
added to the client/' I'd like for you to go home and look over your 
admisssions materials and think to what degree are you prcMOting what it 
is you can offer students. Or are you looking at it in terms of describ- 
ing the institution? And let me tell you thatXhat will not be a fjult 
of your admissions office. It will be basiH^Uy a fault of the 
institution not making a conraitment . I particularly include faculty who 
have not made a commitment to identify what it is that happens of a 
behavioral Mttcome nature in their classroom. 

I want to share a couple of other concepts with you that 1 think 
identify the central important nature of your work. We're in the process 
of completing a hard-cover retention book for Jossey-Bass who has asked 
us to put together the state of the art in the area of college student 
retention. The first draft is pretty well completed, and it is divided 
into two parts. One part tries to identify the themes or the forces of 
attrition. It's very, very difficult to identify rather specifically a 
given, one sole reason why a student drops out. Oftentimes there are 
many links to it. It's a very complex decision making process that stu- 
dents go through. But there are themes. 

Academic boredom is one of the forces or themes of attrition. If a 
student enters a classroom and experiences poor teaching, what happens? 
Get out the scale which begins to explain again student behavior* Poor 
teaching, little learning, light benefits, right? Doesn't justify the 
cost. Lacks challenge, is overprepared, has already mastered the con- 
tent, walks into this class — vhat happens? Bored. Not mich value added. 
Hot worth the price. Lacks a rationale for courses and curriculum. Why 
take these six units in humanities? They don't understand that the com- 
petencies growing out of that are generic, real, applicable, and will 
have value and use beyond the campus* There's an emerging role for aca-* 
demic advisors, that is as the educational interpreter; the agent on the 
campus that makes Arcrican higher education come alive to students. In 
my wn particular case in shopping for colleges for two of my children, 
we asked institutions to identify in advance his and her potential aca- 
demic advisors. In the process we interviewed their academic advisor. 
We feel so keenly about the impact, the value of that relationship that 
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we were aaking a college choice decision on the basis of *rtio was going to 
be our son's and mir daughter's ©entor — academic advisor. 

Pinal selection/decision of colleges in the future will be dependent 
upon the advisor's ability to articulate clearly and vividly the follow- 
ing: What are those competencies, what are those outcomes of an educa- 
' tion at XYZ college? Again, if you're going to be effective in that 
role, what are you going to have to do? You're going to have to get your 
faculty colleagues to help you identify what those are, because they are 
in control for the wost part. The rationale for the curriculum. In this 
particular instance you becooe the substantive salesman for the college. 
You're the one who explains the substance of an education at your insti- 
tution. It's iwre than the kind of superficial things that we see hap- 
pening in too many recruiting endeavors %^ere it becomes persuasive, sur^ 
face selling. You're going to be the true statesman in delivering the 
substance and rationale for programs on your campus. 

You also become the interpreter. In that regard you enhance and you 
enri^l: the educational program of an institution. To carry that just a 
bit further. Paul Dressel, who does a lot of writing in the area of 
higher education, begins to talk about this role of educational interpre- 
ter — he doesn't call it that. That's my label that I assigned to what 
he's saying. If education could be interpreted to students as a valuable 
and ctmulative experience relevant Co later living as well as to a 
career, dropouts and discontinuity in attendance might be reduced in manv 
ways. In that particular instance good advising may be the more critical 
and more significant academic function than teaching because what you're 
doing is bringing together academic content and applying it to the lives 
of people. Educational interpreter. 

If we want to improve student retention, we've got to find ways to 
improve instruction, increase efficiency and quality of out-of-class con- 
tact with faculty, improve quality and delivery of student support ser- 
vices such as advising, career planning, academic skill building. If we 
want to improve student success, if we want to improve student persis- 
tence, if we want to improve student learning, we simply must tind ways 
of expecting, demanding, and reqarding excellence in our classrooms and 
in our advising office. 

Just an observation or two about effective advising. It's more than 
tinkering, it's more than scheduling and registering. It's more than 
some kind of surface contact. It's more than a hallway chit-chat . 
Effective advising facilitates the meshing of educational career and life 
goals — its that developmental concept of academic advising that you're so 
well aware of. It imist be institutionalized or internalized. It must 
become a natural portion of the institution. It needs to be built right 
into the freshman curriculum, integrated into the freshman general educa- 
tion courses, systemired group sessions with trained professional advi- 
sors/mentors. It's the n'>tion of the freshman seminar or the career 
planning or the orientation — ongoing type of course. 

One of the points that I hope that I have made clear to you today is 
that in your role and in your institution you are serving young people 
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who are luking so«e very, very important life deciaioaa for the very 
first time* I suggest Co you that we cannot leave that to chance. 

Ny last cvo siinutea vill be spent on selecting outstanding counsel** 
ors and advisors* I have a friend in Lincoln* Nebraska that specialised 
in selecting talented eaployees. He once was professor of psychology at 
the University of Nebraska* He has his own consulting fira. He nov has 
about 452 oaployees, so he's doing something right in the consulting bus** 
iness. He^s working with over 400 secondary and eleaentary school sys- 
tem t and one of the things that he has identified are lAat he calls the 
critical life th^es of persons involved with counseling. Here are the 
critical life themes that he finds as he helps these 400 school system 
select coiq>etent» talented, interested, caring counselors. And I ask jo\m 
to think about it. He's trying to get us to introduce this notion and to 
test it at the postsecondary level and see whether or not these themes 
would hold true for outstanding advisors a the postsecondary level* He 
says mission is most critical, and he said people th^t have mission 
believe that students can grow, can learn, can develop, but more 
importantly, they have a burning drive and desire to make a contribution 
to the lives of another person. 

Let's look at activation* Outstanding counselors have the kind of 
talent and skill that causes students to take action on his or her 
behalf. They have the ability of stimulating/motivating. Individualised 
perception — the outstanding counselor just spontaneously thinks about the 
entire array of interests and needs the student brings to the interview. 
Investment is another kind of a life theme, a critical life theme — and 
that^s the capacity to receive satisfaction in the growth of students. 
There are three others that he found to be very helpful life themes: 
importance of listening; and, innovation— constant ly searching for a new 
way to put together information and experience so that it makes sense to 
the advisee. And thirdly, one of my summary statements, the most influ-* 
ential factor in determining advisee satisfaction with adviaemnt is the 
quality of the advisor/advisee relationship. Caring, competent people 
make outstanding advisors, and the other kind do not. 

The other final message that I want to leave with you is out of the 
words of our new president at the University of Iowa in his commncemnt 
address this simmier, he said: *'You know the mission is to prepare young 
men and mmen^ not for the first year of their first job, but for the 
next SO years of their lives." Z think that's a pretty powerful state-* 
ment of what you're all about, and I want to close with my very favorite 
poem that sort of captures some of the things that I was able to cover 
here today. More importantly, I think it captures what you're all about 
as you work with students day in and day out, face to face, eyeball to 
eyeball, making a difference in their lives. It's entitled "Builders for 
Eternity" and I think that*s what you're doing. 
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Iso't it strange that princesses and kings and cLovns that caper in 
sawdust rings 

And cooBion peo^ple like you and are builders for eternity. 
Whenever civilised man sacrifices a single soul 
Or turns his back on the first child's cry 
Sosiething is lost that is greater than no taan's life 
Love dies 9 caring leaves. 

And ^en love dies there's only stone and wind and empty days. 

To each is given a bag of tools 

A shapeless mass, a book of rules 

And each mxat build, our life is flowing 

A stmbling block or a stepping stone 

That's what you're all about. Putting into place stepping stones for 
young people » helping thew on that road to beccmiing. You know, as Walt 
Whitman said, "Create great persons and the rest follows." I think 
that's a happy goal for all of us. 
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C. Feature Session 2: ''QIIALITT MMD QDAIITITT ISSDBS IN ACADSMIC 

ADVISmC OF NmORITT STUI^IiTS^ 

8il«s Foraellp Ada S. McKinley Educational Foundation (Chicago) 
(The foLLoving is adapted from the tape transcription of the 
presentation) 

I yelcome the opiK>rt unity of being here with you because what I 
think you're doing is very iaiportant--trying to get a handle on acadeiaic 
advising* Vm always aaased at the beautiful oodels that I see and won- 
derful success stories that I hear, and appalled by the high attrition 
rate that I notice you have. I know all of you have good academic ad- 
vising programs* Could I see the hand 9 of all of you «^o think you've 
got good academic advising programs? Now can I see the hands of all of , 
you that have attrition rates of less than 25%? Uh» ch^ somebody told a 
lie! It seems to me that you've been captivated by the glitter rather 
than the substance. You say that you have a good academic advising 
program — how do you measure it? You have the structure but you're not 
paying attention to the results* l»et me tell you why I say that. I'm 
from Ada S. IfeKiTOly Community Services and we operate the largest 
college placement center in the country. I have worked with many of you 
on occasion, and I have worked on some of you about academic advising. 
To give you an idea about how important it is to us and why I say many of 
the things that I will say, let me give you a little background on what 
we do. 

We're a commnity agency operating under the Trio program (a federal 
program: Upward bound» Special services and Talent search). Our mission 
is to persuade as many black youngsters as we can to get scm form of 
education beyond the high sch<M>l level. There are 12 basic functions of 
our program. lltari>er 1 is identification of students. What does that 
mean? Class rank» gradepoint averagei test scores and all that? NOi we 
want to find the body. Find him and try and direct him somewhere that 
will help him be much better off than where he is at the present time. I 
did not say that we are loiHcinU for students with B averages, C averages, 

0 averages, or any other kind of average, because I know something that 
sooie of you don't know. That is a D average does not indicate that the 
student is not college material, and an A average does not prove that 
he will finish college. One of the things that you learn in talent 
searching is not the depth from which you came that is important but the 
height to nhich you can rise, and to you as academic advisors, think 
about that before you prejudge students. I'm looking for the good kids. 

1 don't want any marginal kids — just your good kids. Like they say in 
the Baptist Church, all of them are go^ if you handle them right. The 
difference between the boy in the coiinty jail and the boy on campus 
oftentiMS is information, inspiration, and initiative. So what we look 
for is basically warm bodies. That doesn't sound good for RACADA, does 
it? I just testifited at a Rouse Committee at Springfield, Illinois the 
other day. They were saying that only the strong should survive — the 
only kids that should receive the Illinois State Grant are those in the 
top 10% or those who have a B average. Well, it's nothing new to us. 
It's just part of a constant onslaught on rights and privileges of the 
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poor people. I called ajr assistant and told her to pull together soim 
transcripts of sense of the students, that I'm always talking about. They 
weren't A averages; they were 0 averages and C averages when they fin- 
ished high school. They all graduated, thank you, Lord", and not nagoa 
CUM laude. They were glad to get out and soae of then had test scores so 
low you would think they had brain daoage. One of them used to work with 
me. His counselor called one day and said, "Mr. Purnell, why are you 
encouraging this young sMn to go to college? He needs to get a job where 
he can help his fanily. He is too duaib to sake it through the first 
seaester of college." I had to tell the counselor, "I 'a duaber than he 
is. I*a duab enough to believe that if he gets up off his behind and 
gets to class on tiae, pays attention, studies, seeks assistance, he'll 
graduate." 

Let's aake a long story short. He has an Associate of Arts degree. 
We had co get hla in a junior college, one that was not even accredited. 
He told ae, "M^. Purnell, this school is not accredited." I said, 
"You're not either. What difference does it aake?" That is what is 
known as a perfect oatch — or two negatives aake a (K>sitivel Well, I told 
hia, "Mow, look, we've got these people to adait you. Your counselor is 
sitting at her desk laughing. She's betting that you're goniM fluirii out. 
All right, fool, fluidc out and she'll feel justified doing this to all 
the rest of the poor kids that ccme before her." 

The young aan has an Associate of Arts degree, a baccalaureate, a 
■aacer's and a Ph.D. The day he got his Ph.D. I told hla, "You take It 
down there and let that so and so look at it, and show her iHliat you can 
do.** Guess who's on the faculty now advising folks — the very youi^ asn 
they said couldn't aake it. Must be careful. We believe that the right 
to fall is just as paramount as the right to succeed. Therefore, as a 
talent search director, I feel that everj^ody ought to get a chance. 

Our second step is recruitmnt. We go anywhere people gather to 
recruit students. People aroumi here talk aobut hov they can't recruit 
students. I'll give all of you a good place. Go to the welfare office 
or go to the jallhouse. There are plenty of then down there. You aighC 
laugh when I say welfare office, but let ae tell you soaethlng. The nost 
successful students that we have ever worked with are what we call aea- 
bers of our Gerltol Set. These are old wonen — wonen over 20 — present 
cosq>any excepted irtio have been on welfare, had a bad aarriage, had two 
or three kids, lived in the projects, broken home — everything. Well, 
I guess they're good students because they can't go anywhere but up. 
They've had everything happen to thea. Well, you want to know «4iat 
they're doing today? We've got sorc who graduated from Law School at 
Michigan, froa the University of Chicago Business School. I could go on 
and 00. 

Our next step Is assessaent. This is the point where we look at the 
student's background, frally, grades, and test scores. Ws take that 
Inforaatlon and go to our fourth step: counseling. We talk about the 
various options and do a lot of listening. ^That's very laportant. So 
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aany people are so hopped up about counseling soircbcKly chat they don't 
even listen to what they're doing. 

Our fifth step is information* Provide kide with the information 
they need to do %rhatever it is they want to do. ^ 

Our sixth one is to assist them with Che financial aid process — the 
whole complete financial aid process, and for welfare students » this is 
Che funniest thing in the %rorld* Ybu have to pay sorcbody^ if you're 
on welfare, to tell you* that you're broke. That's the need analysis 
system. 

The seventh one is oMtivation. After we've laid all this stuff out 
in front of them, we've got to make sure that they've heard us. He ask 
them a whole lot of questions and we end up trying to fire them up about 
doing simething ^oot their condition. If we get the right answers, Chen 
Che eighch step occurs where they are placed. The ninth one is Che 
follow*nip Co see if Chey were accepCed in college, received financial 
aid, housing, and i^aCever else chey f^ed. 

The nexC chree are Che mosC imparcanc chings ChaC «w do. The cenCh 
one is advocacy. GetCing Che scudenc in school doesn'c mean anything* 
If he doesn'c gee Che assiscance he needs or (^ople Co undersCand him Che 
laws are such ChaC they ^ re gonna puC him out. So^we spend half of our 
cime advocaClng for poor sCudenCs from one end of Che counCry Co Che 
other because in every scace Chey are always Crying Co change Che law or 
do scnaethlng to take away what little the poor people have and give it to 
those ^o do have. 

The eleventh one is mentorstiip. You can tell students all you 
want about studying hard and its benefits, Che best hand always wins. 
Nentorship is sosiethlng that the poor kids and all the other kids need to 
know about. ^ 

The last thing on my laundry list is change. We are comiCCed to 
changing Che situation and conditions that force our kids to have to go 
through so much of the things ChaC* chey 're faced wich to get an educa- 
tion. 

Given the high niuber of dropouts, stopouts, and changed majors thac 
we encounCer throughout the year at most colleges and universities , I 
question both the quality and quantity of academic advising available t(i 
many students. This is not only true for black students but also for^ 
whites. We get a loC of white scudents who have been ripped off worse 
Chan black scudents. I had a young man who had an ACT cOTposlte of 26 
and about a 2.7 and his counselor told him he should be in crade schcKil. 
We put him in an engineering school and he's doing fine. It's this 
type of advising that goes on at the high school level, and Che same 
Ching goes on in college. Certainly there ht:e some good programs avail* 
able, but most of the ones that we have encountered were not very pro- 
ductive. On paper, the structure of many of the programs looked good, 
but the results were disastrous. Black student meds, in many cases, are 
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conpletely ignored. Many of you are saying ^ *Ve have a counseling 
center,'* or "we have an advising center that advises all students. Black 
students can get the same type of advising that irtiite students get/' I 
vould suggest to you then, if that's irfiat the case ist that's the pro- 
blm* Black students don't need the sane type of advising that white 
students ii^ed. They need that plus soae sore. White students do not 
have to deal vtih a hostile enviror»ent. As imich as you night treasure 
your beautiful caspus and even though it may be a religious institution, 
in most cases it is a hostile envirocsMnt for our kids. They see feif or 
no blacks on the faculty^ almost no blacks in acteinistration, and yes, 
none in your counseling center nor your advising center. I am saying to 
you that there is a need to have blacks doing the advising. He tell all 
of our stiKlents that when you go for academic advising^ go see so and so. 
We've got somebody over there to see — either s<mebody black or a minority 
or a concerned white person. I'm not saying that idiites cannot advise 
blacks. We have some iihites who have made it their business to get the 
knowledge that's mcessary to deal with black students. Many of them by 
their very nature don't know how to deal with black atudents. Some of 
you will question thaty but answer this question. ROV many of you have 
caflq)uses with lui bigots on it? Can I see your hands? Qhl Well, if 
you've got a bigot on campus who's to say he's not in the counseling 
center? Who's to say that he's not doing the acad^ic advising? You see 
the chances that our kids have to take. Therefore, this can happen. 

There are certain things black students need more than anything 
else. They need to feel that they're welcome, that they're^ part of the 
school. In the Bap^st Church we have a song that says "Jesus, he 
included me." They htfve a need to be included, and if you check-^^^this is 
not only true of blacks, it's true of all students. Nobody wants to 
be left outside. They want to feel they're a part of smw thing— some 
type of relationship with the university, be it with an instructor, a 
counselor, the director of a<teissions or otherwise. This is the very 
beginning of a good match. Welcoming students. Letting them know — we 
want you to be here. Do you know why? Most of the students get the idea 
after a few things go wrong that you don't want them there. This does 
not Man that you're actively discriminating against anybody. Everybody 
complains about bad food. That'll the one thit^ all of you've got in 
cOTmon — ^bad food — institutional food. Well now, black kids have to give 
up good food nt h<Me to est with i^ite folks; «Hiite folks put sugar in 
the cornbread, boil the barbeque, and haste the chicken. If you've got 
to live through all of that you've got a problem. We are different. 
Our dietary habits are different. The first time I ever '.leard of cauli- 
flower it was boxers who had it on their ear. We didn't have cauli- 
flower. We had collard greens. It makes a difference. Kids have to 
give this up. 

In many instances, if you^re in certain areas of Iowa — like where 
Luther College is, or some of the other places way out there — you are 
going to have the black church. Many of us were raised in the church. 
That's the one place in the neighborhood that we own — the black church. 
Our roots are in the black church in mat cases. So he gives up his 
church, he gives up his food, what does he get in return. He needs this 
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sense of belonging and hem do jrou do that? You have to have a basic 
appeal— something that nil I show them «rhy they should do it. Then you 
have to shov benefits — that it is ^oing to benefit thefs by .staying. You 
haile to give theis a reason to stay. Many of our studenLaJHi^'^ fearful 
when they cMie to you. You imist show them that there will be a job^ that 
the possibilities are great ^ and that they can trust you. 

There's been a great deal of confusion over irtio should do the 
advising. Should faculty do it?!- Should peer counselors do it? Should 
we have a special advising office? I think it depends on the school. 
Some of the faculty are ^excellent in doing it/ but most that I'^ve run 
across are not. Our students tend to do better «ih^n there is a -special 
advising unit seti!^ with^^inority staff included. How many of you feel 
that you have good^ honest faculty advising or good^ honest peer advis- 
ing, or good» honest advi>lng centers? I asked you a few minutes ago how 
many of you felt that you had no bigots on your campus. Ho^ody raised 
their hand. There is a great deal of dishonesty in advising because in 
all the years I have been out here there have been few tim^s that I have 
seen a faculty mesri>er go against one of his colleagues. How many of you 
in this room have known a faculty member to tell a black student, **Don*t 
take Nr. So and So's course because he's a bigot. ^* There are very few 
people who've got guts enough to do this. They are generally exceptional 
people who will go all the way down the line for the student. Row auiny 
of you have faculty ^ople who will tell any student to stay out of Mr. 
So and So's class because it's a flbnk-odt course? Wiat I'* talking 
about is honesty in advising. 

There is some question about where the advising should be done — 
whether it should be done in the office, in the dorm, or whether there 
should be outreach. I think it depends on your particular situation. 
Your academic advising should be set up so that it reaches all those 
different constituencies that are necessary — black students, irtiite 
students, athletes, artists, and whoever. Some people have questions 
about when it should be done. I think it's a continuous process. The 
more contact you have with the ctudent, the better chance you have of 
keeping that student on campus. ^ 

I want to raise a few things about the problems in advising black 
students. The first problem is any advising system that does not have 
minority advisors included — because you give the kid a tipoff toward your 
commitment. If you don't have minority advisors, you're saying I want 
you if I don't have to hire any blacks, hispanics, or native Aroricans. 
That's actually how they perceive that. It isn't always' what 's true that 
counts--*it 's t^at people think is true. Students will leave the campus 
just as fast for something that they think is true but is false as they 
will for something thst is actually true. And if you don't try to do 
something about your counseling center, the kids begin to think that 
there's s^siething wrong. 

L have questions about the advisors themselves, especially their 
backgrounds. Their background is the first thing. The second is their 
expectations. The third is their experience with black students, and the 
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fcwrth is their candor. Let me telL you i^y I say this. We look at the 
programs of som of cmr students t#here advisors have brought them in^ and 
instead of looking out for the needs of the students they look out for 
the needs of the school. You need X nunber of students over here in 
Chemistry 111 or ii^atever. They program our students with chemistry^ 
calculus, or a strong English course , and scmetimes they vill give them 
two sciences and two maths. Ife have a case righr nov. A young lady 
vas given tvo math courses , calculus and soircthing else, and physics. 
Doesn't even need the i^ysics right now. Next thing they shonld §flve her 
is a plane ticket home. And this is what happens. When you don't advise 
students in the proper manner , you are in effect counseling them out. 

When I about the candor of the advisor » it's very difficult for 

our kids to get the right information, and especially when it concerns 
race. There are two tjrpes of informiition that you deal with — formal and 
informal. The formal information they get from the advising center; the 
informal information they get from their peers, ft<m the fraternity 
house, etc. Now bear in mind — for white sttMlents there is a mechanism to 
get this informal information. There are some other people out there who 
have access to these files* Black students do not kmw, nine times out 
of ten, in many of the institutions that have strong Greek organisations 
that they're going up against a stacked deck. And it's up to you to let 
them know that. That there is information that is available and they 
don't get it. Informal inforsitation — Dr. So and So's been lecturing from 
the same cards for the past tea years. These are the questions he's 
gonna give on the escam. The black student goes in there — he's the only 
one is the room that (toesn't know anything about it because no one got to 
him with this information. Then he comes out feeling crushed after 
everyone ^Ise aced the test. "Nan, I'm the dufld>est so and so in the 
room" and he doesn't understand that they had the answers when they went 
in there. You should make thMi aware that this information is available. 

Whe<i I talk about dishonesty in advising, sometimes the only honest 
thing you can do is to tell a student to transfer. Let im give you an 
example. I had a counter printout run on all the kids with ACT scores 
of 12 or less. I raised the question about they were taking these 

kids. They said^ "Si, look, we've got a program— we talk to them about 
this*-we do that and we do the other." And I said, "Okay, I'll tell you 
what you shcmld do. Kun the cc^uter program on these kids," There were 
173 kids in this category — 12 or less. At the end of the year only 38 of 
those kids were there. What does that tell you? Only 58 of them, and 
this includes those «^o were hanging by their toenailSy 2.0 and down. We 
know that in another semester or so at least 20 or more of these will be 
gone, and that person is talking about the good advising program that 
they have. Is that i^at's happening on your campus? 

These are the things that I'm talking about. These are real* Why 
are you accepting kids that you cannot do anything for? It's obvious 
that if they had 173 and at the end of the first year they're down to 38, 
they're not doing much for them. Hmr many of those kids will be left 
when you get to the junior year? Wouldn't it make flK>re sense for you to 
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• it dovn and talk to those kids and counsel them to go sooewhere else 
before they ctme there? It would sake a lot of sense to »e. 

One other thing that bothers ae about advising. Hov fsaoy of you got 
a fairly decent ma<Miit of black students or minority students on your 
C8iq>u8? Do you kmnf anythii^ about the high schools they cosm ttoml 
H<w many of you ever visited an inner-city high school? Many of these 
kids in this category here have go<Mi aptitude — they have just had a poor 
acad«ic tficperieMe^ and if they had been channeled into the right 
courses » and given the right type of advising» they vould have been 
saved* My pride and joy is a young man — he does not have a high school 
dipl(ma — doesn't even have a grade school diploma ^ and he laughs about 
his test scores » about how low they ifere. Well, you want to know where 
he is? He went to the seventh grade in a juvenile heme. 'Riat's as far 
as he's ever gone in primary or secondary schools » We got him, put him 
in KeniMdy King Junior College — transferred him out of Kennedy King 
College to one of the small liberal arts colleges in Iowa where he 
finished with a average — from there to Northwestern Law School where 
be finished Northwestern Law School and went on to Washington University 
in St. Louis to do som additional graduate work — finished right up at 
the top there. If you think all these kids with low scores shirald be on 
the academic scrap heap, how did that yming man get through northwestern? 
I can tell you four sK>re that got through the University of Chicago. I 
am saying that ^at you're doing is important. The pr(rf>lra is too many 
of ytm don't understand how important it is, that you don't spend enough 
time sharpening your skills, reading the literature and everything. I 
could rabarrass a «riiole lot of folks in here if I asked you, "What wms 
the last book you read on dropouts or any of the rest" You wist 
understand that what you think makes a difference. You're in a position 
to really help students if you first help yourself by getting all the 
inforsuition you need to do a good job of advising students. 

Let me talk about the other problem we have. I've talked about 
general versus specific types of advising. Iton't use just gei^ral 
advising with black sti«lents. It won't work. Anybody in this room think 
they've got a successful progm going with black students? Let ae see 
your hands so I can talk abmit you. But isn't it strange now — stop and 
thiidc about it^-that only imm school in the room can say that they've got 
a good academic advising program that's successful with black stud'snts? 
All right — don't feel bad about it. It sig^ly iMsns you've got plenty of 
twm for growth. If you look at the statistics tftere are very few in 
this room who have cnrer five or six percent blacks on your cai^us. Don't 
let anybody tell you that the students are mt there. The students are 
there. The bulk of black students don't go anywhere. AimI we lose an 
awful lot of kids in the top quarter. We say every year that between 
the Fourth of July and Labor Day we'll have no less than three or four 
valedictorians come in with no college plans. Some of them don't even 
kt»w — I've got a little girl from Mississippi with an ACT cMposite of 29 
and did not know that she could go to college. She didc't kmw, she 
thought that you had to be rich to go to college—with an ACT of 29. I 
went down to see about her. When they came with the girl, they brought 
three other people » Wieo I left Mississippi that night I had four 
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people. You want to know where they are? Everyone of them has got at 
least a master's degree today. They did not know they could go to 
college. The students are there and if you don't think the students are 
there all you have to do is go to the jailhouse. They're lined up to get 
in jail. And if there was a viable alternative, these kids will take it. 
Poor kids want the same things you want. They want to live just the way 
you live. 

Our next problesi is the advisee. Everybody that cones in our office 
wants to go to a good college, '^r. Purnelli I don't want to go to just 
any college." 'Vhere do you wanna go?" "University of Chicago, Harvard, 
Princeton, Stanford," "OK, let's look at your objective criteria. ACT 
c(»posite of 9, grade point average 1.67. Hey, I Chink you're goncia have 
a little problem gettin in Harvard." Then they say, "But Nr. Purnell, 
They said that you can do it." I say, "I only walk on water on alternate 
Thursdays when there is a full moon at three in the norning!" You have 
to be strong enought to tell a student, "Hey, I didn't make this record. 
You tsade it. You have to run on what you bring ae. I don't have to run 
on it. I take what you bring me and try and do sostethin^ with it." 

The advisee-^-give them what they need as opposed to giving them what 
they want. But make them feel, when they leave your office, that they 
got what they want. How many of you ever took a profile of a school, 
plotted it on the board and said, "this is what you need. The range of 
ACT scores runs from 19-31 — that's where they want you. What is yours?" 
Nine. "They would like for you to have a 2.75 gradepoint average. What 
do you have?" 1.67. "They would like for you to have your application 
by February IS. When did you apply?" Hay 20. It becoma <rf>vious what 
they're supposed to do if you do it this way. Bear in mind there's one 
thing that's important that I haven't heard anybody speak about. You've 
got to do this in such a manner that you do not destroy that student. 
That's the important thing. You're not telling the student — you don't 
ever tell him "Hey, you can't go to Harvard." I tell them it's gonna 
take a little time. You don't km>w what anybody can do. As I said 
before, it's m>t the depth from which you came but the height to which 
you can rise. You go on and tell the student, "You know, those sch<Mls 
are not quite ready for us. We've got this other school over here. You 
know, it's tk>t in Boston." 

"Where is it, Mr. Purnell?" 

"Well, it's not in Boston." "But where is it, Mr. Purnell?" 

"It's in Mississippi." 

"Mississippi!" 

And then you've got to tell him wiiy he can go to Mississippi 
Valley — if they will take you. They wed a composite of 15. You don't 
tell him, "Well, look, Mississippi — you just gotta go." You show the 
benefits of going. It's r^ry simple. You don't talk about models and 
all that. All you need is coammn sense. You c<»pare what he's got. 
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"Look, Mississippi is a long ways but I don'c think you should worry 
about that because I*m paying for it anyway. You're on welfare, you're 
in the project, you have to walk fast to keep the gang from gettin to 
you." When I get through talking to him, he's ready to leave that night. 
You coopare what he's got. You suggest to him that this can I^e better. 
"You know, I'm m>t sayin go, I'm just saying think about it. You know 
doggone well you can't do better. You're seventeen rK>w. When you're 18 
you come out of your cither's budget. Welfare will not give you another 
louie. 

You explain to him why he should go to Mississippi. "At Harvard 
they want you to have these high board scores , and the beginning math 
s tarts with ca leu lus . Have you had ca leu lus? " "No , I had a 1 i 1 1 le 
algebra." "Well, tell me, how can you do calculus %^en you've only had a 
little algebra?" "Well," he says, "that does make sense." 

You explain to him the options. And you never limit it to one 
choice. Tell him, "I'm going to give you a choice. Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia." 

"Mr. Purnell, you're telling me that I'm not intelligent." 

I say, "Ho, those are your words." 

"You're saying that I cannot do this." 

"I'm not saying that at all. I am saying what the statisticians 
say — that if we take 100 people with your background and we try and send 
them to Harvard, 99 of them will end up in the crazy house." 

You have to have a mans of getting it to them so that they'll 
understand. If you do that^ I don't think you'll have a lot of trouble. 
The adviseea have some other problems. They perceive your institution as 
being a hostile enviroiraent — very hostile. They con^ in and see nothing 
but white people — and you know that's a frightening sight — if you do't 
see anybody like yourself. First thing we do when we get on a bus or 
plane — we start Lo<^ing to see who we see. If there's no brothers or 
sisters on there its a bad trip. It's the same way when they come to 
school. I know you can be ever so kind. That has nothing to do with it. 
You aee» you have to reach out — these are people that we're talking 
about — not machines. You have to reach out, just like you do in the 
church. You stand at the door and welc(^ people. You have to do the 
name thing if you want them to live out there. 

Imagine being locked up on a white campus all year with i^ite imisic. 
That 'a very important. You've got to watch white people dance for a 
year. We're a little bit more fluid. These things are important to 
kids. You have to deal with the i#hole student. And now you're saying, 
as an academic advisor what can I do about it? You can involve the 
church, you can involve other students both black and white. There are 
some concerned students on your campus, there's concerned faculty and 
administration on your campus that will work with these students. I 
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donU care if it is deep in Che heart of Mississippi or up in Canada. 
There is always scmiebody on that caaipus who feels that they can really 
help black students if you'll just invite thes to do it. 

The other thing is to get students continuously to learn the ability 
to cope. Any black student on a white caiq>us that can't cope — he's in 
bad shape — bad shape. You have to teach him how to cope. 

I think the characteristics of a good academic advisor are: 

1. A good academic advisor should be interested in doing academic 
advising. If he's doing it as punisl^nt^ you will have a pr<^lem. Tou 
should get people «^o are intereated. 

One of the things that we have fmind from students which was a 
shocker to me is that students respected the person who demanded things 
from thra much more that they did people who patronised them. The person 
who charged thm with the responsibility of being a responsible adult — 
they thought more of them — and these students persisted better. 

2. Tou shcMild care about students. Everybody likes to be cared 
for. If you don't show that you care students are not going to open up 
to you. Those of you who don't care, get out of academic advising. You 
will do someone some harm. 

3. Be available. It doesn't matter how much you know if you're not 
available* 

4. Be a good listener. Don't be sitting up there playing Cod 
trying ^to solve this person's problems before you find out what the 
problems are. Tou may not have a pr<>blem. He may went to come to you 
and tell you^ "Dr. $o-and-^So» I just wmnt to come in and let you kmnf I'm 
doing fine. At first I was thinking about majoring in Cosmunicationa/ 
Since I'm doing so welly what are the chances of me becoming a lawyerT" 
How many of you ever take the timt to tell students that they ought to 
struggle a little harder and set their sights a little higher? Let them 
know that they can do it. Ymi don't have to be supermen to get through 
college. Just be persistent and learn how to play the game. 

5. Be patient — listen to the liee, and as you listen to the lies^ 
have them repeat the lie. Pretty soon his lie is 8<Mewhat shallow. 
Resist the temptation to tell him you know he is lying. You kiK>w he's 
lying and he knows he's lying. All you're waiting for is for him to 
understand that you know he's lying. 

6. Be helpful. There's little tips that you can give. 'Hie biggest 
thing students need is iK>t advice — they need information. If they get 
enough information and it's the right type of information, they can do 
their own advising in many respects. Teach them where to go to get the 
information they need. Some adviaora don't deal with student needs. 
They have a need thoNielvea to be iweded. So their miasion ia to make as 
itany people aa possible on their caaqpus dependent mi them. 
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7. Question students. A student coiks in and tells you, "I want 
to najor in Business" and you begin to work with hia on a progran in 
Business. Row do ymi know that he knows what business is? He has cone 
in saying he wants to aajor in business. I tell hia I'a a little slow— 
what is busiiMSS-'-what do you do? "Oh typewriting, office machines, such 
like that." She is not calking about business— she's talking about 
business education. Tou slow the« down and ask questions. I'll bet 
you've got X nunber of students in Crininal Justice thinking it's 
preiMiring thm for law school. Hobody asked then what they t^re going to 
do with a degree in Crininal Justice? 

8. Be aware of the problems of students and the problems of the 
institution. Wow everybody is saying that "Well, I put the kid in this 
course here, 101, because that's the basic course he iweds," and this is 
iHiere the institution starts. I ask how many kids you put in a course 
like that. '*Well, this year we put 67 of thes in." If you've got 67 of 
these students you put in lOl because you thought they should be in there 
and the sttKlents didn't need that course — the institution needed t get a 
ccNirse that met the needs of these 67 students because they have your 
transcript, they have your class rank, your gradepoint average, your test 
scores and everything before they accepted those students. They should 
not have accepted thea if they did not have the right courses for thea. 

9. Be considerate. Be considerate of all the probl^w that stu- 
dents nay have. 

10. Be objective. Deal with the facts not fantasies. Hold the 
student to his record. Tou have all the (^jective information before 
you. Don't let a student snow you about what he's going to do. 

11. Be data oriented. Deal with all the information. Get as nnich 
infonaation as you can on the student and your institution. 

12. Explain in detail whatever seems to confuse the student. Let 
the student know his options. 

13. Be totally hoTOSt in dealing with students, even if it hurts. 

14. Be depemlable. Don't have a student come to your office at nine 
o'clock aiMl fou get there at 12. 

15. Be responsible in hew you deal with the student, hov you deal 
vieh you institution. 

16. Be accountable for all your actions. 

Hov this one which a vhole lot of people ignore. 

17 e Be trilling to refer students. If you're working with a student 
ami suspect that student of having a psychological pr^^lea, if you do not 
have the backgrcHind to deal with it» refer that student. 
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18. Evaluate the results of your advising. 

19. Establish the need for students to follow through on whatever 
course of action you have agreed on. It's not enough for you to say, 
"OKt Johnny t we've got you down to take math this and science this, 
English this, etc." Tou've got to tell him «Hiy he should be taking them. 
Establish the need for it. If he does not feel the need, he's not going 
to put his best foot forward. 

20. Last but not least, always consider the self*-este«B of students. 
I'll stop right here. I want to thank all of you; you've been aarvel- 
ous. 

Biblicntraphy 

Get in touch with Lee Noel or 1>avid Crockett frra ACT and they 
will give you mounds of material that ACT has on academic advising, on 
counseling, on just about aiqrthing. Then get in touch with Claire 
Fitapatrick with the College BcMrd and she will give you a lot. I assioae 
that you subscribe to THE CHIKHIICLB. Here's an excellent book right 
here. Alexander Aatin's book, MIHORITIES IH AMERICAN HIGHER KDDCATION. 
Here's an excellent one, EA(S IllEQOITT IH HI(^R BOOCATION, edited by 
Reggie Wilson. Heres' another one, IlffACT OF COLLEGE ON PERSISTENT AND 
NONPSRSISTEIIT STUDENTS by Cash Rawolsky. The ERIC systea will give you a 
whole liat of thtts. 
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D. Spotlight Speaker 1: **EXPUHII1» THE BC0L06T OF TTS ACAMMXC ADVISIRC 

KAIHTOSEST: TBSTIII6 ASSDMPTIOIIS AMD TAXIHC 
RISKS*" 

Dr. Charles C. 8eliraeder> Vice President for Student Developaent, Saint 

Louis University 
(The following is adapted (t<m the tape transcription of the 

presentation) 

Thank you Gary fur the kind introduction. Folks, Vm delighted to 
be irith you today and to have an opportunity to share a few thoughts that 
night encourage you to think about academic advising in soi^ rather nev 
and provocative vays. 

Now ttost of you know that southerners like myself have our roots in 
the oral-tribal culture and much of (Mr history is passed along through 
story telling* Stories have always been useful in illustrating important 
points. I would like to start our journey into exploring a new role for 
academic advising — managers of the campus ecology — by sharing a few 
stories with you: 

A noted British anthropologist , Collin Turnbull, spent 
almost 20 years studying a tribe of pygmies that lived in a 
totally isolated rainforest in South Africa* The rainforest 
was so dense that over time members of the tribe had become 
functionally i^ar**sigh ted— they simply had no need to see long 
distances. After weeks of coaxingp Turnbull pursuaded the old 
^hief to return with him to England. Since the chief had never 
left the security of the rainforet^ this was a most formidable 
challenge. However i the chief eventually consented, and he and 
Turi4>uU spent veeks hacking their way throught the thick 
vegetation. On the 19th day, they finally stepped of the 
rainforest onto a plain, or savannah. Off in the distance, 
perhaps 2(H) or 300 yards, were seme water buffalos. Turnbull 
asked the chief to identify the objects. The chief, without 
any hesitation, immediately said they mre bees. As they 
walked closer and closer to the heard, Turnbull again asked the 
chief to identify the creatures. This time,^fter considerable 
deliberation and reflection, the chief stated that they were 
buffalos. Turnball, rather perplexed, stated, ''But Chief, I 
th<Hight you said they were bees?'' The chief responded, "They 
were bees, but magic has changed them into buffalos." 

This story illustrates "phemnMna logical absolutism" — the false 
assumq^tion that the world is as we see it — or, "believing is seeing ." We 
establish truths and if they aren^t truths we make them truths. To make 
certain that our perceptions becMe reality, we establish an intricate 
system of propositions and asstm^tions. Over time, mmiercMS corollaries 
to these propositions and assumptions are developed and a "rainforest" 
is created. Bites of passage evolve to make certain those who enter the 
"rainforest" are prepared to "see" and 'Relieve in" the "r<Mts and 
branches" or, assumptions and propositions, which hold the rainforest 
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together. These insular pro|»ertie8 ensure the perpetuation oi estab- 
lished truths and traditional practices which, in turn, provide con- 
tinuity, predictability and security for tribal nenbers. As Che chief 
attributed differences bet««een bees and buffalos to nagic, we in higher 
education often selectively screen out infonsation inconsistent with our 
asstaiptioas. And, like the chief, aany of us find it extrenely disquiet- 
ing to journey beyond faniliar, confortable boundaries and enter another 
rainforest. 

Within the boundaries of the higher education rainforest we pay 
honage to nny established truths or "sacred toteiss" which dewand auch of 
our tiae and energy. Let's take a few ooaents to sinply examine soiae of 
these. For esasple, in that part of the forest where the student affairs 
clan dwells: 

(1) Staff devote considerable tiae and energy to "ensuring** student 
participation through such traditional structures as student goveriment, 
prograaaing councils and advisory boards. At the saae tiae, however, 
institutional policies asy actually prohibit aeaningful student involve- 
aent in activities that students value. Hence, our traditional struc- 
tures aay really represent nothing aore than syabols of student involve- 
aent and influence rather than substantive aechanisas for ensuring that 
the institution is responsive to the needs of a asjor constituency. 



(2) Student affairs staff energy is also devoted to '*facilitating** 
student developawnt through a virtual potpourri of *'developaental'*. pro- 
graas. 8oae of these prograas are not unlike K-Mart *'blue light spe- 
cials**, in that *Ve sell what we have in stock.** That is, the prograas 
often reflect particular interests and skills of staff, not necessarily 
efforts to respond to students' expressed wants and needs. And yet, even 
when we are continually faced with the reality of very low student turn- 
outs and lack of eothusiasa for our prograas, we continue to persist in 
our efforts — often blMing students for their apathy and irresponsibil- 
ity. 

(3) In our residence halls, we devote considerable tiae and energy 
to aaintaining the sanctity of architectural arrangeaents, adainistrative 
policies AoA institutional furnishings. But think for a aoaent about 
those ''nocturnal storage bins" on your cas^us. Would you describe the, 
as crowded, noisy, oi^leasant, chaotic and institutional in ataosphere? 
Surely, you have never been confronted by students who c(M^lain about 
their inability to sleep and study, who don't like their rooaaates, and 
who beg to be released frcMS their housing contract! ^>w would you 
characterise the architecture of your facilities? How about the sixe of 
the rooas — are they spacicws, or do they rese^le prison cells? How 
about the decor — tastefully decorated in earth tones, or all institu- 
tional green? My guess is that your facilities are siailar to aost 
facilities across the country — they represent what Robert Suoaer calls 
"hard architecture" — architecture that ic "io^ervious to htraan ii^rint." 

"8o to-.gh it asy be the last leap you will buy! All connec- 
tions threaded together, vis^ tightemd and expoxied. A hanaer 
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blov way dent the aetal but won't chip the baked enanel finish. 
Resilient aolded fibershade, won't break even if tossed off the 
school roof." 

Obviously Che design assimptions behind this "student -proof laa^" 
•re often the assunptions (the roots and branches of the housing rain- 
forest) used in the construction, Maintenance 'and adainistration of 
residence halls— since students are basically hostile and destructive, 
harden up the architecture! Is it possible that architectual arrange- 
nents and institutional environaents actually create conditions that 
result in stiKlent dissatisfaction, laarginal perfonaance and ineffective 
functioning? 

Let's step into another section of the rainforest and briefly exaa- 
ine a few established truths shared by aany faculty and administrators: 

(1) Although faculty Meetings on nost campuses are predictably 
unpredictable and chaotic, there appears to be one co»on faculty concern 
that is consistently raised. Invariably, a faculty aead>er will sake the 
following statement: 'Ifhat's wrong with our students is that they dou't 
•core high enough on the SAT. . .if we could only get students with 
higher board scores, we would have a such better acadenic environaentl" 
When this issue was raised by ay colleagues at Mercer University, I 
decided to exaaine the relationship between SAT scores and perforaance 
during the freshmen year. A regression analysis yielded a corrolation of 
practically sero — there appeared to be absolutely no relatioship between 
board scores and freshmen grades. Hence, I proposed to ay colleagues 
that we abolish the SAT as an entrance requireaent — I leave it to your 
iaagination as to whether or not ay proposal was adopted. is it pos- 
sible, however, that for aany of us board scores represent eatablished 
truths upon which we aake critical decisions about students' acadeaic 
choices when, in reality, board scores and other cognitive variables aay 
play a minor role in predicting achieveaent and persistence? So, what my 
faculty colleagues aight really be suggesting when they a8sert~"What we 
need are students with higher board stores'* aight be aore appropriatley 
translated as ''What we need are students that are aore like us I" 

(2) Let's briefly consider another totea in the rainforest— our 
aissioo statement. We all have them— we publish thea in our catalogs. 
Have you ever read a aission stateaent that didn't address issues of 
individual differences and speak fo the institution's cofasitaent to 
facilitating students' holistic development? But, are these espoused 
values consistently translated into effective educational practices? Do 
we really recognise and affira individual differences in the learning 
process or do we operate aainly froa a "single-student aodel" — a model 
that assumes all students are basically the same. 

I believe it is tiae for us to step out of our rainforest and 
question taat we are doing, why we are doing it, and whether is should 
be done at all. Like the old chief in Turnbull's story, this is a 
foraidable challenge that requires new understandings and fresh 
perspectives if «e are to benefit froa the journey. 
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Although I »• certainly encouraged by the aaay fresh ^approaches to 
advising, especially the eiaergence of a developmental approach, I. wonder 
if even the developaental perspective isn't somevhat linited in its uti- 
lity. Please allow ae to digress for just a ooiaent and again focus on ny 
southern heritage. Most of ay kin folks are farwers in the Mississippi 
delta. As a youngster, I was frequently exposed Co various techniques of 
fanaing and gardening. These experiences taught we a lot about education 
and hman developsent — in fact, I probably learned more fron ^ illiter- 
ate relatives than I gained from my fonsal educational experiences. 
Allow ne to illustrate with another story — this one taken froa the Bible , 
the Jesus parable of the "farmer sowing seed." How nost of you are pro- 
bably familiar with the story, i^ich goes something like this: 

A famer wa» sowing grain in his field. As he scattered the 
seeds across the grouinl, soae fell beside a hardened path and 
the birds came and ate it. And some fell on rocky soil inhere 
there was Little depth of earth; the plants sprang up quickly 
enough in the shallow soil, but che hot sun soon scorched thea 
and they withered and died for they had so little root. Other 
seeds fell among thorns and the thorns choked out the tender 
blades. But s<»e fell on g<M>d soil, ^nd produced a crop that 
was 30, 60 and even 100 times as much as he planted. 

There are probablV a mnber of lessons that we can learn frra this 
parable. First, we learn that the seeds that fell in areas where the 
soil was rocky and shallow eventually wilted and died. This occurred 
because the environment was much too rigid — ic lacked app-opriate 
nutrients and the security usually afforded seeds in deep furrows. 
Secondly, we learn that the seeds Chat fell among thorns had a similar 
fate. Their growth was constricted because of Che cpostant struggle of 
c(Mipeting for the limited reo«irces with the more powerful thorns. 
Finally, the seeds that fell on good soil eventually prospered. This was 
because the deep, rich soil provided optimal conditions for growth- 
appropriate amounts of nutrients, security, -and external stivilation — 
all balanced in accord with the unique requirements of the seeds. 

The parable is <H>viously describing the relationship between the 
seed and the seed's milieu. Let's examine this relationship with regard 
to a college or university setting. Naturally, a college or university 
has its own unique ecology—there are significant relationships between 
its people, organisations, space, functions and so on — each is related to 
the other and to the whole. This notion has B - f(P x E)— behavior is a 
function of person/environment interaction. Wien we consider this 
interactionist perspective most of us would probably acknowled that as 
educators we usually focus on only one variable in the equation — the 
person. We devote considerable energy to gathering information on 
student aptitudes, abilities, needs and interests almost independently of 
their interaction with various environnental conditions. For example how 
often do we consider the significance of residential settings, peer group 
influences, classroom environments, architectual arrangements and 
personality types in influencing academic choices, performance and 
persistence? What unique needs and preferences are exhibited by such 
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epecUl student popuUtions as— ainorities, international, athletes, 
returning adults, high risk, gifted-and how are these affected by 
various enviroascnta I conditions? Rov many of our students are like the 
seeds that fell on a hardened path, in the shallov soil, or anong the 
thorns— how many of thea spend their time and energy trying to adapt, to 
adjust or to cope with environments that are too harsh and hence, too 
challenging and too ovendielsiing? How nany of these students cease to 
prevail, not because tRey are defective, but because the caopus environ- 
ment can soBietiaies create inhumane conditions for thew—conditions that 
foster their dissatisfaction, poor performance, ineffective functioning 
and high attrition? Finally, hoi^ sensitive is the academic advising 
process tc the relationship that exists between student characteristics 
and enviromteatal influences? 

Let's return for a moment to the parable of the seeds. Let's use am 
analogy of a carefully tended garden to suggest a new role for academic 
advisors-managers of campus ecology. Now most of you wou!d probably 
agree that a truly knowledgeable and conitted gardener knows a great 
dfial about seeds; but he also knows that certain seeds need certain 
facultative conditions at certain times in their development. The 
gardener attempts to provide a balance between these various conditions 
in order to promote growth. The campus ecology perspective suggests a 
similar role for academic advisors. This perspective attempts to 
describe what ecology is most appropriate for certain types of students 
at certain times in their lives. 

Although time does not permit extensive elaboration, I will share 
a few strategies ass^iated with effecting management of the campus 
ecology. I am sure that many of you are familiar with some of these. 
Let's start with: 
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(1) Students who choose rather rigorous curriculums— such as 
pre-med, engineering, pharmacy and nursing. Although students may have 
very clear goals and aspirations with regard to these particular curricu- 
lums, what happens to these aspirations when students find themselves in 
environments that value behaviors other than studying and intellectual 
pursuits? Numerous research findings suggest that noncognitive vari- 
ables, such as peer support and involvement, are as powerful, if not more 
powerful, than cognitive variables with regard to academic success and 
perserverance m these fields. Hence, academic advisors should investi- 
gate the quality of peer support systems on their campuses. At Auburn 
University, my colleagues and I provided special, homogeneious living 
units for students interested in pre-engineering and pre-pharmacy . In 
assessing the impact of these units we were not surprised with the find- 
ings—students in the special units perceived their environment as more 
supportive, emphasising greater academic achievement and intellectuality, 
more student influence and innovation than students in the heterogeneous 
uaits. In addition, students in the special units made significantly 
higher grades, reported more stable friendship patterns in their units, 
described the^elves as more content and intellectual, experienced less 
negative affect, drank less, had fewer visits to the Psychological 
Services Center and persisted in their choice of i^jora at a rate 50? 
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higher than those students in the traditional units. This strategy muLd 
appear to be particularly useful in creating support systeiss that ifould 
balance the rather overwheliaing challenges that sHiny students face in 
large, diverse living units. 

(2) The retention literature consistently sitggests that retention 
is a function of the social and acadoaic integration of sttulents with the 
c^[>us environaient . But how does such integration occur for cmaaiter 
students? Are there clear mechanisms for cosMters to establls,h aesiber- 
ship in a sisnif leant primary group? Again, to overcome some of the 
challenges inherent in the college experience, advisors should consider 
assigning students to orientation/advising groups on the basis of such 
personal characteristics as acadraic aspirations, psychological type, and 
perhaps avocationAl Interests. Similarly, these students could be 
assigned at least one or two courses in common during their freshmen 
year. Some attention should also be given to enh«nciag the fit between 
learning/teaching styles by assigning students to faculty swmbers that 
exhibit similar psychological types. 

(3) Let's briefly focus on learning styles, especially as they 
relate to what Pat Cross calls "new students." Faculty nation-wide agree 
that today's students are different. These students do not state pro~ 
tests or disrupt institutional activities; they dress neatly and seem 
more polite, more serious. Yet sorchow the gap between students an^ 



students want is the dlplcMw — they don't care about learning anything." 

Who are these "new students?" What do they expect from college? 
How do they approach the learning process? First, they come to our cam- 
puses expecting, ai^ often demanding, a heavy oaphasis on vocational 
training and the development of practical skills directly related to the 
world of work. Secondly, they exhibit the following learning style char- 
acteristics: they are TOtivated primarily by extrinsic rewards; they 
have difficulty with complex concepts and ambiguity; are less independent 
in thought and judgement; feel particularly uncomfortable with abstract 
Ideas; and are «>re dependent on the wishes of those in authority. 
Cos^ared to their more traditional predecessors, they are more passive, 
have less tolerance for diversity, and are m>te dependent on Immediate 
gratification. They prefer highly structured situations and like to have 
things explained rather than figuring them out by themselves. Think 
about these charcterlstlcs for a w^ment—uncomfortable with abstract 
ideas, difficulty with co^lex concepts and a^lgulty, less independent 
in thought and judgeront, more passive, less tolerance for diversity- 
might this suggest that the basic characteristics of "new students" may 
be diametrically opposed to those of the "old faculty?" Is there a sig- 
nificant probability of a basic mismatch between student and faculty 
characteristics? As managers of the campus ecology, what respoasiblllty 
do academic advisors have for encouraging their colleagues to examine 
their assimfiptions about teaching and learning with regard to these "new 
students?" What envlromental conditions will facilitate learning for 
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this new student population — a population that now represents the major- 
icy of college students across the nation? 

In recent jrears, I have been intrigued by the following question: 
What relationship exists between new student characteristics, learning 
styles and performance on various aptitude tests. Hf colleagues and I 
aibiinistered the Nyers-Briggs Type Indicator to approxinately 3,(N)0 
fresl»e9 in three different institutions. Tlie results are relatively 
consistent across caapuses-'-approxiaately 60X of entering students prefer 
what the MBTI calls the sensing node of perceiving, coopered to 40Z who 
prefer the intuitive mode. Sensers prefer direct, concrete experiences, 
■oderate to high degrees of structure, linear learning and explanations 
about why a task is assigned—in short, they prefer the specific, the 
practical, and the ioMediate— characteristics that are very siailar to 
those of "new students.** Intuitives, on the other hand, are global 
leari^rs nrfio prefer to focus their perception on inaginative possibili- 
ties rather than concrete realities. Intuitives love the world of 
concepts, ideas and abstractions — characteristics that are oMasured all 
too well by the SAT, GRE, Miller's Analogy Test and other aptitude 
instrments. 

In investigating the relationship between preferred learning styles 
ind scores on the SAT verbal and quantitative tests, our findings 
revealed, not surprisingly, that sensing types scored 47 points lower 
l^an intuitives on the SAT verbal and 52 points lower on the quatitative 
tests. Sensors also scored significantly lower on all ACT testa. 
Although you might asswae that these differences indicate different 
intelligence levels, the evidence simply does not support this hypo- 
thesis. In general, sensing students tend to do just as well as intui- 
tive students on aptitude tests that are not timed. ?odr old sensors 
like myself simpljr take longer to read thb questions, often going over 
them several tiMs, where intuitives tetKl to respoiHl immediately. Ttie 
difference in scores would seem to be related to the way they take tests, 
not to intelligeiK:e. So, again, what my faculty colleagues Slight really 
be suggesting when they assert, "What we need are students with higher 
board acores*' might he translated as '*The world would be a better place 
if students were more like us." 

Now it's time to bring this presentation to a close. Let's go back 
to the parable of the farmer sowing grain. Jesus used parables not to 
comfort, but to challenge. Parables were designed to shake us up, to 
make us question what we are doing and idiether we are really effective in 
our efforts. To be sure, parables ask us to change. Higher education by 
its very nsture is confronted by the dosand for change. Even when ch&nge 
is viewed as desirable we often long for the safety of the known, and 
thus we create systems to maintain balance ami continuity— our own 
rituals of ideology. In such a process there tends to be a sfyranny of 
custom , a great reluctance to change the established practidM iHiich 
apparently worked well at some point in the past regardless of whether 
they m>rk well any longer. "Hiat is, the potentially excellent is too 
risky for us to release a certain good. We are all familiar with phrases 
like "We've never done it that way before" or "We tried it, and it didn't 
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work.** If things don't work well, our tendency is to try to do the® bet- 
ter » rather than questioning whether they should be done at all. For 
many of us, the established truths and sacred totems of our rainforest 
are **givens*' and often beccme obstacles to necessary change and 
adaptation* 

What to do? 

First, don't hesitate to periodically eiui«ine the BASIC assimptions 
and propositions that guide you vork. Engage in some market research — 
get out of your offices and valk around. Talk to your colleagues and 
students* Consider some of the principles outlined in Peter's and 
ffatermin's best selling book In Search of Exce I lence — Lessons Froa 
Asierica's Best Run Corporations . 

Get close to your customers * Take a journey through your students' 
rainforest. Are students' perceptions of academic advising congruent 
with your^^ Row do they view the advising experience? Try to understand 
different maVket segnents or "clans" — the unique needs of various special 
populations. Initiate a syst^Mtic approach to assessing both student 
and enviromsental characteristics and the interartion between the two. 
This does not require highly sophisticated research and evaluations 
skills. On the contrary » we are often guilty in our research efforts of 
generating trivial hyiN>theses and then amassing great methodological 
arsenals to test them. To paraphrase Maslow, what is not worth doing t is 
not worth doing well ! Rence, the critical issue fs^to determine what"T 
worth knowing abrnt your students and their interactions with the campus 
environment. 

Peters and Waterman also suggest that America's best run corpora- 
tions maintain a bias for "action" — they not only talk about iuTOvation-^^ 
they do it. They value innovation and carry through on their plans! i 

America's best run corporations are also effective because the lead- 
ership is willing to take sisnificaht risks. They are willing to step 
beyoiKl the security and comfort of the rainforest, challenge prevailing 
assimiptionSy and explore the unkiK>wn. This is vividly depicted in the 
new oKnrle, The Right Stuff . The test pilot. Chuck Yeager, repeatedly 
went beyond the boundaries of the rainforest, he broke the sound barrier 
when his colleagues, engineers and scientists said it simply could not be 
done! 

In relation to risk takingf I have many young professionals that 
seek my advice on how to survive in a bureaucratic organization* 
Although I certainly have m> sure fire prescriptions, I do suggest that 
when all else fails, remember this: "It's often easier to apologise than 
to ask permiasion." 

Finally, I have suggested that academic advisors consider a new 
role — managers of campus ecology. To some of yout the idea of environ- 
mental managnent may conjure up visions of an Orwell ian ''big brother" 
who tries to control onr every move, or a "giant impersonal computer." 
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After all, yon aay say, isn't enviroaaencal aanageaent just fancy words 
for manipulation? Isn't its goal behavioral change through the 
aanipuUtion of the environnntT I certainly don't use the tens that 
vay. Manipulation should be defined as the deliberate attenpt to change 
the behavior of others without their knmrledge and consent, regardless of 
whether^ such behavioral change ia good or ill. I am certainly not 
advocating such an approachi What I mm advocating is a collaborative and 
cooperative effort between advisors, students, and aiteinistrators in 
understanding and designing enviroiments that facilitate the total 
learning process. 

As we recognise the inhuMne conditions the college environnent can 
soaetiaes create for students, are we not ethically obligated to tsake 
some effort to change them? There is no possibility of remaining 
uniovolved. The lesson that ecology teaches us is that we all make an 
ecological impact— whether we try to or not. The question is not, then, 
whether to manage, but how to. I'm suggesting that, like good gardeners, 
we not ofly need a thorough knowledge about the characteristics of seeds, 
but we also must design conditions to help thfm grow and develop. 

Incident ly, how does your garden grow? 
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E. Spotlight Speaker 2: **Guidiiis the Student Tomrd Becoving mn 

Indepe»I«nt Learner^ 

Marcie Meatkoiroki » Director of Research and Evaluation and Professor of 

Psychology, Alverno Col lege > Milwaukee 
(The following is adapted from the tape transcription of the 

presentation) 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity to he here with you today* 
Every conference seasion that I attemled yesterday ami today was dynamic 
and participative. Organisations like this can make a difference in 
higher education; and I am very pleased to be part of your effort, 

THE "NEW' STUDENT AS INDEPENDENT LEARNER 

I believe we all have «ich in cmmon, including a deep interest and 
a very strong commitment to our students. Yet many of us have been 
hearing about the ways in iHiich the "new*' student (Astin, 1982) is 
different and how we need to adjust to the "new" student. I think we can 
best understand students today if we focus on the student as a learner. 
Consequently^ I will direct my remarks on guiding the student toward 
becoming an independent learner as one way to continue to meet the needs 
of all students. While CHir perspective on learning will change and our 
perspectives on our students will change » focusing on the student as 
learner is an important source of stabilj.ty in our approaches to shifts 
in student demographics , attitudes , and exi^tationa. 

I recognise that we and our students need some concepts about 
learning as a source of stability. This was brought horn to me in a 
session held for some new students at Alverno College (Milwaukee, WI). 
They were discussing career options. Faculty » advising staffs and career 
counselors were giving seme career projections. There was talk about 
the economic situation^ about various ways students could get involved in 
careers f and by the end of the session students were feeling s<mewhat 
gratified t self- satisfied, and relaxed. Then one student raised Imt 
hand and said, "Hey, wait a minute » m I going to have to learn next year 
that none of this is true?*' Students also come to us %n.th feelings that 
change is afoot, and we all want strategies that will enable us to 
comunicate more easily with each other about changes we can expect and 
how to deal with them. The language of learning is one way to do this. 

DEFINING INDEPENDENT LEARNING 

How can we best uinlerstand independent learning? What is the role 
of the advisor in guiding independent learning? I hope to stisKilate 
discussion about the nature of the advising role af^ to think with you 
about some ways in which concepts related to independent learning can 
assist us to develop learning experiences for (nir students. I will also 
briefly describe some strategies developed at Alverno that I tnink are 
suggested by concepts of independent learning and that I believe will 
stiimilate independent student learning at other institutions. I will 
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conclude with a description* of the benefits for students, faculty, and 
advisors. 

How do we realty define independent learning, life-long learning, or 
self-directed learning? 1 think these are popular goals but not well- 
researched, or clearly defined concepts. However, aany theorists attempt 
descriptions and explanations of learning. Soae of the older theories, 
based on anioul research, are not as applicable for educators. But there 
are newer apoproaches. First, researchers studying college outcoses have 
identified independent learning as an important factor. Feldman and 
Hewcosri) (1969) who studied outcoaes at Bennington; Astin (1977), who 
studies college student outcoMS at aany institutions; Heath (1977) who 
studied naturity — all of then talk about the isportance of participation 
in the learning process. 

A serious look at learning also oeans reviewing some o> the major 
developmental theorists. Kegan (1982), for example, discusses independ- 
ence as part of self -development; Loevinger (1976) and Erikson (1968) 
describe autonomy and integration; and Kohlberg (1981) and Gilligan 
(1982), moral development. Vaillant studied the adaptation of alumnae 
after college. Perry and Piaget describe intellectual development. Yet, 
while they describe develo^nt, autom«y and some learning principles 
for growth, they tell us less about conditions for learning or processes 
by irtiich students learn to become more sophisticated in cognitive and 
affective develO|»ent. 

For those of us who see students daily, smietimes for only 15-30 
minutes at a time, it*s difficult to think of students in terms of some 
broad outcome that we call "independent" /learning. Rather, we are 
dealing with the nitty-gritty of a particular situation. At our own 
institution, we knew we wanted to assist students to develop as independ- 
ent learners (Alverno College Faculty, 1976, 1979), Yet we also knew we 
were not sure how to do this in the framework of our college. We did 
believe, like most colleges, that concentrating on guiding the student 
toward becoming an imlependent learner would make a difference to 
students after college. Indeed, we expected that students would continue 
to be learners. So we began to create our own definitions based on 
experience with our students. And we also began to research the idea 
more systematically (Nentkowski & Doherty, 1983; rev. 1984). 

We asked, "How do alumnae describe independent learning at work?" 
We interviewed some of our alumnae two years after college (Mentkowski, 
Much & Giencke-Hol I , 1983). In a confidential three-hour interview we 
asked questions about what kinds of abilities they demonstrated at work, 
and how they evaluated their college education. But we also asked 
altminae if they did eny learning after college and to describe what that 
learning looked like on the job. Then we asked ourselves If this 
learning was at all like that we were attempting to develop In our 
college. 

The following excerpts from our sample confidential alumnae 
interviews revealed that learning made a differ<!nce in their day-to-day 
performance: 
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1) Megan: still learning what to use, and I*a 
trying new things every year to see iihat's going to work* I 
don't think I'll ever stop learning* If the year cosies when 1 
say this is how I 'a going to teach for the rest of ay life , I 
think ril quit for a while." 

2) Allison: **I get bored fast if I 'a not learning 
something* • * and two ^ars froa now if they don't aove ae 
out of this job, I won't stay because I don't think that I will 
expand anyaore than two years in this job. Tlie learning will 
start tapering off. I would consider going to another company 
because I cannot be stagnant in learning." 

We discovered in these and other examples that our students really 
did continue to learn after college. The results reinforced our effort 
to understand the process by which students really evolved these kinds of 
learning outci^es (Mentkowski & Doherty, 1983; rev. 1984). It was also 
c lear that some kind of learning on the job was essential for career 
satisfaction. Experiencing independent learning was linked to both job 
and career satisfaction* 

These results supported our plan to understand more about how to 
define independent learning and to guide its develO|»ient in students. 
The research demonstrated that learning really is a process of experi- 
encing, reflecting, foraing tww concepts, and testing one's judgment in a 
variety of settings. Learning is not passive, not static, and takes many 
forms . 

INDEPENDENT LEARNING AND THE ACADEMIC ADVISOR 

Because learning is so important, we needed to understand flK>re about 
how our students develop this kind of learning process while they are 
still in college* When students come to us today they're very concerned 
about how college is going to prepare thea for a career after college. 
Our va lue is that they al so becoae li f e-long learners . But we rea I ised 
that we needed to understand even more about students and how they 
experienced learning froa other theoretical perspectives. We also needed 
to look at ways to facilitate learning and to review mir role in the 
areas of advising and career counseling* Let roe now introduce you to 
some ways we thought we could assist students in our role as advisors and 
career counselors that are based on other theoretical perspectives. 

First, we recognized that we needed to help students get a handle on 
various ways of learning and also on their own individual perspectives. 
Second , we needed to help students negotiate the learning environ^nt 
better, to perceive college as a learning environment rather than just a 
career ladder, so they begin to see themselves as architects of their own 
learning. Very often students ask us about electives they should take or 
how the major and minor areas fit together. We imist help them integrate 
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their abilities across courses. And we're interested in focusing thes on 
the kinds of abilities they should develop given their future goals. We 
also realise that we have a responsibility to link learning in college to 
learning in their career after college; to assist students to see career- 
ing as a process, given that career satisfaction is an important value 
for then. 

Two theoretical approaches used in our research were helpful in 
assisting students to neet soae of these goals in a required orientation 
seminar for new students. We discovered that many of our own ideas about 
how we thought learning was taking place were confirmed by experiential 
learning theory (Kolb, 1983) and by Perry's theory of intellectual and 
ethical development (Perry, 1970, 981). Let me reinforce that these are 
but two of many^ strategies we use. 

KOLB'S EXPERIENTIAL LBAlNim; THEORY 

Of the 22 or more measures of learning styles, Kolb's has one of the 
strongest theoretical and research bases. Rolb's theory (1983) describes 
learning as a developmental process. Kolb suggests that all of us, in 
learning situations, need to have s<^ kind of experience, then to 
reflect on it, to form s<Me ideas about it, and then to test out our 
concepts in new situations. thmt kind of process (see Illustration 1) 
needs to occur for real learning to take place. 

For example, as a part of career counseling, we're very interested 
in having students learn how to interview. Students need not only to 
form concepts about what a good interview is, but also need to experience 
interviewing, to reflect on what they did well and what they didn't. The 
same learning principle applies particularly in professional fields where 
for a long time we've demanded that students get some actual <m-the-j(^ 
experience. Even in a typical liberal arts area of study such as music, 
a person needs to hear music to experience it fully, and then to reflect 
on how that music made them feel. They need to examine the technical 
aspect? of a work, perhaps to form B<me ideas about how it's put 
together. Understanding the author's life and times and tww the music is 
a part of that context serves to enhance the experience, particularly if 
students compare different kinds of music. Experiential learning 
theorists discovered what advisors always knew — experience in a field is 
very important for testing out if you want to make it you career. 
Experience thus becomes a cornerstone of learning, and this kind of 
learning is not different from classroom learning (Doherty, Mentkowski, & 
Conrad, 1978). 

While it is very important for learning to be thought of as a 
process, Kolb also identifies aspects of this process in terms of indi- 
vidual differences in preferences for learning styles. The Learning 
Style Inventory (Kolb, 1976), which is a self-description of one's own 
learning style, is really designed to assist one to assess one's own 
strengths and weaknesses as a learner. In Illustration 2 there are de- 
scriptions of the four learning styles and some of the characteristics of 
each of those styles. For example,p itae who prefers concrete experience 
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Illustration 1 

The Four Learning Modes 



CONCRETE 




ACTIVE REFLECTIVE 
EXPERIMENTATION OBSERVATION 




CONCEPTUALIZATION 



From; David Kolb, "Learning Style Inventory: 

h Self 'Description of Preferred Learning 
Modes, " Boston: McBer & Co., 1977. 



Distributed at the Natioiial Academic Advising 
AsBOciaticMi annual meeting in St. X«ouis, October 1983, 
by Marcia Mentkowski, "Guiding the Student Toward 
Beccming an Independent Learner." 
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would more likely learn from being confronted vith a novel experience. 
An individual who prefers the abstract conceptualisation style vould 
prefer situations tihere they asked to study a>ncepts and theories. These 
preferences are linked to different preferences in hov one learns. 
Perhaps this is «Aiy advisors Imar one student explaining dbout a parti- 
cular class, ^Oh^ if I can't get out of that class I*«i just going to go 
crasy»^ and in Che next fifteen ninutes another student will co»e in and 
say just the opposite C^That «ias the K>st ifonderful class. It saved ay 
life and it ms terrific/*) 

Can we assist students to develop preferences for more than one 
learning style? Our research showed that students broaden their prefer- 
ences for learning styles. Wiile students are cc»ing to college with 
more narrow preferences, it does not mean that preferences stay that 
way* 

He found that when our students first c<me to college they have high 
preferences for learning through concrete experience and reflective 
observation (Mentkowski & Strait, 1983). When we gave the inventory two 
years after college entrance, lK»wever, and again two years later to the 
same students near graduation, we found that there had been some dramatic 
shifts to include preferences for active experimentation and abstract 
conceptualisation. Students developed BK>re equal preferences for each of 
the four learning styles* If students prefer these styles equally, we 
assuTO that they can use these different learning styles or modes as they 
are appropriate to a particular learning situation. He also foumi that 
we could link these changes in learning style preferences directly to 
student learning experiences at Alverno. We also found that students who 
entered college with a ccmparatively strong preference for reflective 
observation were more likely to leave college. Thus, a retention 
strategy can be linked to independent learning and experiential learning 
styles* 

What strategy evolved fr<»B these results? At Alverno, we now 
adhainister an4 i»e the Learning Style Inventory as one of the learning 
tools to assist students to recognise their own perspectives on learning, 
'*'he strategy developed mit of mtr research effort. In cnrder to keep 
students involved in a longitudinal study, we realised that we had to 
give them some meaningful feedback or they prc^ably wouldn't come back 
every two years for the assessments. It was easy to give feedback on. the 
Learning Style Inventory. We co^ined with this seme oral presentations 
and some written materials. What we discovered made us think this might 
be a good tcK>l for students in general. Students would say, "that ses- 
sion was really interesting. I can see [this], and I can see {that], and 
it helps me tie these two classes together...*' We also began a two- 
credit course for mw students that met twice a week for eight weeks dur- 
ing the semester. We now give the Learning Style Inventory in that 
course, where students self^assess/ their own learning styles and use the 
information to improve their learning. 

This stategy has sorc general application beyond our own college. 
Bom of the ways we use the Learning Style Inventory speak to the values 
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that w have as advisors and as educators. I would also like briefly to 
say Bore about we we the learning Style inventory to illustrate w^ys we 
can aisuse it. (See lUus. 3) ^ 

When we give the inventory, rhe students score and Interpret it 
theaselves, so that they get imedi ite feedback. In addition, we give 
the inventory in a group setting, and we encourage students to share 
their findings. It's very isportant to establish an atmosphere in i^ich 
students feel that each of these styles is an important coaiponent of 
learning. 

There are some very .important qualifications on interpretation. As 
we all know^ students need to be taught how to use individual difference 
data. We try to avoid student interpretations like '^I^ am a di verger" or 
prefer concrete experience all the tiae!" We try to assist them to 
recognise that the inventory is a measure of preference, not personality. 
The measure is not a perfect indicator of learning style. Students can 
also expect to change their preferences. In addition to trying to avoid 
^typing** or ''labeling,** we try to get students to talk ^out their learn- 
ing experiences and see if they can think of learning incidents where 
they have used particular learning styles (Mentkowski, O'Brien, Cleve & 
Wutsdorff, 1983). We also show them some data on student changes, while 
talking about how important it is not to take general shifts in student 
changes at oav College ami use it to predict what should necessarily 
happen to themw We then illustrate «rtiat the professional learning styles 
are by providing some faculty and other professional examples showing 
that the diverging learning style is more characteristic of learning by 
counselors, personnel managers, organisational development specialists; 
the assimilating learning style is characteristic of learning in basic 
sciences; and so on. We do NOT suggest that if the student preference is 
different, the student ought to change careers I 

USING THE PEERY SCHEME OF INTELLECTUAL AND ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

I would now like to discuss another theoretical approach and strat- 
egy that has helped to guide students toward becoming independent learn- 
ers. We had used the Learning Style Inventory successfully, but it 
tended to give us more of an idea of individual differences in learning 
but less about how we could better understand the i^ble developmental 
learning process. 

In our research, we also used Perry's ScheiM of Intellectual and 
Ethical Develoiment (Nentkowski, Hoesert & Strait , 1983). The scheme 
provides another view of how our students are understanding learning. 
Perry describes a develojmental progression where students are concerned 
initially with what to learn. They see things sc»ewhat dualistically, in 
black and white. They'll come to us and say, "Should I go to graduate 
school or should I have a career. Should I get married or should I get a 
jo^.^ They're looking for a right answer. They want a career and 
they're sure the advisor knows which career they ought to have. 
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But after an orientation toifard learning which focuses oq ways of 
Learningi students begin to develop Aultiplicity in ways of learning and 
can begin to see that there are different ways in irtiich people learn. 
They can cope with the notion of peer interaction and are mt as upset 
when the professor isn't lecturing all of the time. They do recognise 
that there are sniltiple facets to a career ^ even within a single direc- 
tion that they have chosen ^ and they begin to see the advisor as smseone 
who can guide then loward a career rather than that the advisor Has **the^ 
answer. But it is not until soa^time later that they really can concep- 
tualise learning as a process of thinking where they can take ownership 
of «4iat they believe as individuals. Only then do they bec<me capable of 
i tidependent thought » thi nk of themse Ives as independent Learners , and 
becosie very active in that direction. Soae students get very independent J 
in the processt l*n often frustrated to find <Hit that just when they 
understand i^t I have to say» that's the time when they won't take isy 
advice ! 

As in the case of the Learning Style Inventory» we assessed our 
students cm the Perry Scheme i^en they first entered college, again at 
aid-^int, and then when they were about to graduate. He found that our 
students did change on the Perry ^hcme, no matter how they were cosing 
in. One of our faculty sieiabers said, "Well, is this how we want then to 
turn out?**; and another advisor said, ^ell, is this how they want to 
turn out?*' Those are soro very different questions » but we discovered 
that students were changing. We foucul this change was gradual. Students 
change about ctie to two positions on the Perry Schen^ in college. This 
is about the norm at other colleges too (Lee KTOfelkamp, personal 
c(»munication) . 

Another finding was that develofwent really was different depending 
- ~ on the area of developront. As part of their assessment on the Perry 
Scheme, we asked students to write three essays: 1) to describe their 
best class, where we were interested in assessing their umlerstaiuling of 
classroom learning processes and roles; 2) to describe a recent decision 
that they had made; and 3) to describe their careering. H^ found that 
the patterns were quite different depending on the area of develo^wnt. 
Vith respect to classroom learning processes, the big leap in development 
happened the last two years of college. With respect to decision-making, 
there ms a big leap the first two years of college and then we saw a 
downturn. Careering made a very gradual upward change over the four 
years. 

Thus, advisors cannot assume that a student who is cognitive sophis-^ 
ticated in one area will necessarily be so in another area. You have 
all had the experience of a student, who is at the top in grade point 
average, cos^ to your office and say, "O.K^', should I go to graduate 
school or should I have a career?*' (a very dualistic response character- 
istic of an entering Freshman). In developing our advising and career 
counseling experiences, we could not assume that students who understood 
classroom learning and roles, and had advanced deeision--making strate- 
gies, were Mcessarily involved in careering. The patterns were also 
different for older and younger students. Older students generally were 
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aore sophisticated on the Pi^rry Scheme ^ but in classrcnm learning they 
started out at the same place as did younger students. Over half of the 
Alverno students are not ^'traditional*^ age. 

Now I'd like to talk about a strategy based on the Perry Schene that 
we're just beginning to explore. In our research we scored sosie 3000 
essays with criteria that we developed for the Perry ScheiM (Mentkowski, 
Noeser^ & Strait ^ 1983). Faculty froa our Analysis and Ccmminications 
departsients took those criteria for student devel«i»ent on the Scheme and 
selected sooe that sees^d to describe student progression in writing 
ability. 

When they began working with our Peri^y Scheme criteria and linking 
how to assist students ^ faculty and advisors knew that they didn't want 
to set one strategy (Hit as better than another ^ Instead , thiey described 
these strategies as equally iaiportanty recognising again that students 
nay recycle through earlier forms o^ develo{»ent. So faculty and advis-: 
ors selected criteria and rewrote them in ways that they thought students 
could uiulerstand. They defined criteria for three different think- 
ing/l^rning strategies^ i.e.^ what to learny how to learn^ and Imw to 
think. [Illustration 4 shows what we distribute to students.] Then^ in 
our new strident seminar » they asked sttidents to analyse the entrance 
assessmnt essays of their peers using these learning strategies. Could 
students identify any of these strategies in writing Mflq)les7 The 
instructors and the advisors in the new student seminar assisted them^ 
but the students themselves used the strategies to analyse their own 
essays as well. Again, students were getting some kind of immediate 
feedback. 

As with the .use of the , Learning Styl^ Inventory , i^se of the Perry 
Scheme involved mediate feedback » self-assessment (where students take 
the learning strategies and analyse their own writing), and peer inter- 
action (where students experience diversity of strategies used, guidance 
in interpreting cme's own strategies, use of exan^les of a wide range of 
student writing, and most important^ advisor/faculty interaction)* 

GUIDELINES FCR USING THEORIES TO DEVELOP INDEPENDENT LEARNING 

Advisors and faculty have worked together to develop these strate- 
gies for guiding the student toward becoming an independent learner. In 
the process, we have discovered some key guidelines that now help us in 
using theories of learning to develop learning experiences/ The first 
guideline is that ins true tor /advisor understanding of the theory seems 
critical; student understanding of the theory is not critical for effec- 
tive use of the theory. Rather, we focus on giving students the concepts 
and have students experience activities based on theories. Second, we 
did not have to engage in elaborate testing of each student to design 
progcams* Measuring students prior to advising to determine learning 
style. Perry position or stage is not essential; instructor^^dvisor 
understanding of student behavior described by a theory is essential. 
Third, effective student /student interaction is an important technique 
for stimulating student change. Thin means we can use group work rather 
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than the wore expensive one-on-one activity for developing independent 
learning. Fourth, opportunities are necessary for instructors and 
advisors to .experience and practice responding to student learning styles 
and nodes of thinking. Instructors and advisors need opportunities to 
■eet and discuss student responses and to teach each other to recognise 
teaching importunities. Fifth, advisors and faculty need to collaborate 
to build learning activities across the curriculum that facilitate 
student developoent . And finally, theories are meaningful when incor- 
porated into the theorising that advisors and faculty develop out of 
their own experience with students. 

CONCLOSION 

I wish to close with a brief description of the benefits for 
students, advisors and faculty from our attempts to guide students to 
becmie independent learners. 

From our research results (Mentkowski & Doherty, 1983), we have 
foui^ that students do see themselves as changing in how they learn 
and think. They do develop a variety of learning strategies and styles. 
And because they see learning as a pr(H:ess, they are able to self- 
assess themselves on their own learning. Further, both students and 
alumnae show that they transfer their learning strategies to off-campus 
work experiences both during and after college. They see themselves 
as directing their own learning, and this independence* develops self- 
confidence that leads to career satisfaction. 

There are benefits for the advising process as well. First, the 
self-assessment and feedback component of our learning experiences 
personalixes advising . Further, the strategies we have used help us to 
respond to student diversity — an important goal for those of us concerned 
that we meet individual student needs. Our studies of student changes in 
learning have helped us to develop better retention strategies . We can 
better identify and recognise which kinds of students are likely to need 
certain kinds of assistance in learning. Our focus on learning also has 
another benefit for advisors. Student services personnel at our college 
have found that focusing on learning assists us to stiaiulate faculty 
interest in advisor /career counselor concerns, and when advisors teach 
with faculty, there is a commbn language of learning that crosses disci- 
plines. Perhaps this has led tp the most important benefit: guiding 
students toward becoming independent learners builds £ central focus for 
advising across the college . Focusing on learning allows us, in our 
different roles, to identify with a common goal. Students, faculty and 
advisors can all cosmiit to this broader purpose. This coi^itment leads 
to more and better collaboration and collegiality with all menders of the 
college or university community, and allows us to take on challenges 
imposed by changes in student attitudes and expectations. 
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Pre-Conference Workshops -51-^ 

Part II. PSB-OOIIFSRBIICS fKHtKSBOPS (Sunday, October 23, 1983) 

Pre*-CoQference Workshops are intended to provide personal and 
professional developmnt opportunities for conference attemlees. Thus, 
survey instna^nts, handouts, and similar '*hand8-on'' experience are not 
provided. The overvie%rs presented are merely intended to reflect the 
essence of each workshop. 



A. **The DecisionHNaking Process in Academic and Career Advising" 

Wo rkshop Leader ; Vii^ifikin Gordon, Coordinator Academic/ 

Career Advising, University College, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity; aiKl William Coacarmlliy Learning Resource Service, 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 

Acadaaic advisors are constantly involved in helping students make 
educational and vocational decisions. This workshop focused on 
decision-making as related to individual differences. Participants took 
a variety of decision-nsaking instrumnts to dMK>astrate some of the 
factors involved in this complex process. The instrwents were applied 
to learning situations specific to both the academic and the occupational 
choices available to students. 



B. "Developmental Theory, Student Development, and Academic Advising" 

Workshop Leader ; Tom Gricea^ Director of Acadaaic Advis- 
ing, Stockton State College; Ron Adkina» Director of 
Academic Advising, University of Puget Sound;, and Roger B« 
llinatop,. Jr«, College of Education, University of Georgia 

This workshop focused on an outline of theories of student 
developmnt and demonstrated possible application to academic advising 
situations. Terminology of the mo« t prominent theories were reviewed and 
indications of how these theories have been applied to the field of 
advising were analysed. 



C. "Coiq>uter Assisted Advisement: Analysis and Design" 

Workshop Leader : Gary L« Kramer, Director of Academic 

Advising, Brigham Young University; and Srlend Peterson, 
Assistant Dean of Admission and Records, Brigham Young 
University 

This workshop presented a non-technical checklist for use in 
designing and implementing a computer-assisted academic advis^sent 
program. The workshop also discussed ideal capabilities of a computer- 
assisted advisement program, its benefits and potential for meeting 
adviseni^nt-related challenges of the future. 
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D. '*Modes and Models in Designing and Isplemnting a Successful 
Advising Prograoi*' 

Workshop Leader ; David 8, Crockett » ACT Educational 
Programs and Services 

This irarkshop was designed to provide a coaprehensive overview of 
acadeaic advising for those persons new to advising responsibilities. 
Basic elements in developing a successful advising program were 
identified and discussed^ including gaining administrative support; 
developing an institutional policy; in^^service training; use of an 
information system; evaluation of advising; developing a recognition and 
reward system; frequency of contact and advisor load; referral system; 
coordination and manageront system; and appropriate delivery systems. 

E. '^Advisor Training: Structured Means for Learning About Self*^ 

Workshop Leader ; &Mmrd C, KrmMr» Associate Dean of 
Students t Cornell University 

Participants coa^leted the Personal Profile system* a self-report 
instri^nt designed to identify behavioral styles in work/social 
enviroiNMnts. Also, discussion was made of instruments that focus on 
body language, listening styles, and modes of influencing others* 

F. ''Time Managemnt for Acadmeic Advisors" 

Workshop Leader : Carol PaCton, Director of University 
Ad^'sement, Texas Christian University 

This workshop focused on recognised time management skills and 
techniques as applied to academic advising. A questionnaire was 
administered to participants from which discussion followed. 

G. Advisor Stress: Successful Maiiagement and Orientation*' 

Workshop Leader ; Tanya Lodataky* Assistant Dean and 

Director of Student Affairs, Raymond Walters College; and 
Phyllis Sherwo^, Coordinator of Developmental Education, 
Ray^nd Walters College, Cincinnati, OH. 

This workshop was designed to provide participants with a 
perspective on the problems inherent within stress or burnout snd discuss 
successful stress managercnt techniques and preventive burnout strategies 
that will enable participants to deal with their own and their advisees' 
stress or burnout. 
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t 

R. '^I^prove Your HritCen Cknonoicstioiis** 

llorkshi^ Lesder : ltemll» Director^ FLOS Center» 

Kentucky Vesleysa College; and "^erry Derrell^ IndiaiM Stste 
University^Svsnsvi 1 le 

Designed for all professionals vho spei^ aore than ten percent of 
their tim on irritiii^ tasks » this program was based on otm that has 
traiiwd thousands in business and the professions* It focused on tuelve 
techniques to demonstrate hov quickly and easily persons can iapro^e 
their writing. Participants brought their o«rn Beaos» letters and 
reports* 



I. *^Running the ftace: Principles vs. Policy^ 

Workshc^ Leader ; Kerry SpragMi; ai^ Narcia toresch» 
Consultant » Buresch Research Consultants 

The nature of this eorkshop was to assist participants in developing 
a frMMwork iriiich would identify each individual's degree of co«q>rc»ise 
betiraen their priTCiples» i.e.» values» beliefs (constant) and 
institutional policy » i.e., rules and regulations (inconsistent). The 
iforkshop vas participatory ^nd concentrated on explorio^ a structural 
fraoework for advising. 
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In-Conference Workshops ^54- 
Part III. m-COIIFSRSra VDItKSBOPS ARD SFSCIAL SBSSIOKS 



J. Orieatation Workshop 

Workshop Leader: Diane L« DusAley, Indiana University of 

Pennsylvania 
(Susraary adapted froa progras abstract) 

This prograa was offered for a second year and focused on conferec^e 
participants who were new to NAGADA as an organisation and/or those who 
were new to the field of academic advising. 

An overview of the organization of NACAOA was presented and partici- 
pation in the activities of various comittees was encouraged. Issues in \ 
advising in general , or of spcial interest to NACADAp were discussed. 
The terminology in con^n use aw>ng advisors was reviewed and questions 
answered. Also, CTphasis was placed on the value of NACADA as a profes- 
sional support group for those who do acad^ic advising. 



K. Directors* Workshop 

Workshop Leaders ; Ibnmrd C« Kxmmw^ Cornell University 
(Susraary adapted from program abstract) 

This workshop was divided into four segiMnts and allowed a small 
nimber of experienced advising directors to: 

1. Discuss issues related to the role of director 

2. Request assistance with specific concerns 

3. Share particular ''escperience-^based" procedures in system manage- 
ment 

4. Brainstorm new ideas » programs, opportunities for advising 
systems, etc. 

5. Institute early levels of sosie collaborative inter-institutional 
activites 

6. Share personal planning, as well as professional, resources with 
one another 

Reading materials were distributed in advance of the conference and 
each participant had to prepare to describe one topic for which assist- 
ance was requested and one activity that has been successful at their 
institution. 

L. Special Session on the Formatioqfof a NACADA Consultants Bureau 
Moderator: Gary Kramer, Brigham Young University 

Consultants Bureau Committee Heifers: Tom Grites, Stockton 
State University; Virginia Gordon, Ohio State University; 
and Billie Jacobimi, Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 

This session was open to all who wanted to learn about and become 
involved with the goals, ^organisation, and future administration of this 
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ititwvative enterprise. One of the goals was to develop a group of know- 
ledgeable experts on various aspects of academic advising who could 
provide consulting services to individuals or institutions. 

Idea Exchange 

Coordinator: faal Hagar, Berea College 

« 

The Idea Exchange featured deaonstrations of useful advising tools, 
concepts, and hand-out saiterials. Audio-Visual, Handbooks for Advisors, 
and related suiterials were featured along with Poster Presentations « 

A. Beyond Change*-Managing the Integration: Academic Advisor and the 
IspIesMUtation of a Learning Assistance Program 

Ja^s McGovern, Providence College 

B. Attitudes of Selected College Freshmen Toward Mathematics and 
Implications of Advising 

Barbara Warman, Iowa Scate University 

C. Managing a Decentralised, Faculty Advising Program 

Margaret Hargrcnler, University of Southwestern Louisiana 

D. Centralising the Advising Syst^: Selecting, Training 

Judith Miranti, Holy Cross College 

B. The Perceived Orientation Needs of New Students and Facilitating 
the Freshsun Experience 

Gary Kramer, Brigham Young University 
Ron Woods » Brigham Young University 
Beverly Chynoweth, Brigham Young University 

F. Retention Begins with Recruiting and Academic Advising 

Ray C* McClure, University of Missouri-Columbia 

G. (knq>aring« Student Perceptions and Evaluations of Academic Advising 
Services 

Jessica Kosloff, University of Northern Colorado 

H. Initiating a Faculty Mentor Advising Program 

Mike Hostetler, Indiana University at South Bend 

I. Advising Students in a Personalized Education Program 

Kent Christiansen, Arizona State I niversity 

J. Challenge, Change, Chaiice: Advising Undecided Students 
Theresa Reddy, Old Dominion University 

R, A Global Outreach Program to Enhance Academic Advising 
Audrey Bernfield, Stanford University 
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L. Connecting in the NultiTersity: A newsletter Approach to Advisor 
Education 

Hsry Austin, Nichigsn State tJniversity 

N. Display Session - Discover (ACT) 

Barbara Keener, ACT tatlooal Office 

Discover is a career guidance systea nhieh uses^a colter to help 
you learn about: 1) Yourself (about your interests] skills, and work- 
related values); 2) Otcupatioos (over 400 are iacltided in the DtSOOVBR 
data Filff); and 3) Educational/training opportunities (two year colleges, 
four year colleges, ai^ graduate schools). It also enables students to 
link course and career selection. It runs on a variety of c(»|>uter 
systems to provide flexibility to educational institutions. 



0. Display Session - SI6I (BT8) 

SIGI; as the Systea of Interactive Guidance and inforMtioo is 
called, is a coaputer-based syst«a developed by BT8 to assist students in 
career decision-making and planning. The aain purposes of SICI are to 
increase student ^ freedoa of choice, to develop understanding of the 
elenents Involved in choicer, and to ioprove coapetenec in the process of 
asking informed and rational career decisions. The choices directly 
considered include educational and occupational optiOM. 

SICI is designed primarily to help st<^ents enrolled in or planning 
to enter two-year and four-*year colleges. 




» 
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TOPICAL SEMINARS (Tuesday, Oct. 25) 

TOPICAL SSMIKAR A: NAMAGEMSIIT OF ACADEMIC ADVISING SYSTEMS 

Presenter a : Ruth Svenson, I<wa State University and Dorothy 
Roas» Brighaa Tcmos University 

Suaamry Author ; C. Rraaiery Brighan Young University 

Bach presenter addressed specific strategies in sanaging an academic 
advising program. 

Three aspects of managing BYU^s advising program are: 1) the Annual 
Plan» 2) a Self-Sti^y Evaluation for each college advising center, and 3) 
staff deveIo|mnt. The first represents an annual review of goals and 
objectives and an annua! report of accot^plislwents. The second is a 
praffaatic and guided review of each advising center, and the third aspect 
focuaes on skill developMnt of advising center personnel. 

Brigham Young University's Annual Plan concept is based on the 
following five principles: 

1« Advisement mst support faculty and academic administrators; thus a 
concise mission statement is required. 

2. A plan must be flexible ai^ subject to change. This calls for 
periodic reassesssient of the goals. 

3. Goals must be attainable and assessable. The goals should be 
specific statements that not imly guide the plan but also incorporate 
criteria against which results can be assessed. 

4. Follow through and the reporting of advisement goals are iinportant to 
program improvement and imnarf 

5. Those responsible lor the plants goals should be involved. Academic 
advisement planning means adviser^ are in the enviable position to 
anticipate, mBBeB99 provide ai^ demonstrate their adviseMnt program 

The Self Study program is based on eight standards of performance: 
1) i^urpose of the College Advisement Center (mission statement ^ objec- 
tives), 2) Organisation and A<tainistration, 3) Advising Program, 4) 
Financial Resources, 3) Faculty and Administration, 6) Physical 
Resources, 7) Special Activities » and 8) Advisement forms, records and 
informational material. 

Each college advising center prepares a written response to the 
above standards. An evaluation team cos^rised of university admini- 
strators, college advisement personnel (other than the college being 
reviewed), faculty meobers from the college and others selected are 
f Miliar with the college is forrod to review the College Advising 
Center. Following an accreditation format, various faculty, department 
chairmen, advisement center staff and students are interviewed by the 
team. A report is prefMred by the team and is reviewed by the dean of 
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the college along iHlth his adainistrative dtaff and othera who are 
lovolvei in the advisement center program. Strengths » wsaknessea, 
suggeations and recMMndations are considered* 

Staff development for academic advising is aec(»pliahed in four 
ways: 1) a review of the Academic Advisement Traini'ng Manual at the 
beginning of each academic school year by all new, i^ll-time advisers ^nd 
supervisors; 2) iiHlividual training of new personr^l by college advising 
supervisors, 3) staff development round'^table ^semitwrs held monthly 
throughout the year for all full-tiTO advising personnel on rampus (in 
addition to these metings » written, tiTOly information pertaining to 
advisosent techniques » policy and/or proredural changes are dispensed by 
the university's academic advisasent office to all advisement centers); 
and 4) once each year» advisers are involved in Utah's Academic 
Advisraent Conference* 

In the College of Sciences and Himuinities at Iowa State University, 
academic advising is approached as a continutw, beginning witfi pre- 
enrollment coominication with prospective students, parents, and school 
systems and continuing through job placment* During aiamer orientation, 
entering students and their parents meet with advisers to prepare the 
first-term schedule* Placament test scores provide guidance for entry at 
the appropriate level in chemistry, mathematics, and Englii|h» Orienta- 
tion continues thrcnigh the first semester of enrolla^nt in vspecial 
courses and small-group opportunities. Dean's staff, facultyy and* 
advisers are available to answer parents' questions on Parents' Weekend a 
month after fall semester begins* Career develo|»aMnt aad placraent 
services are considered an integral part of advising and are delivered 
through career planning courses as well as through a college career 
development and placement unit in the Dean's Office* All of these 
activities and services are coordinated and managed by an assistant 
dean* 

Students who declare a major on admission are advised by faculty or 
professional advisers in the major department. Undeclared (Open Option) 
and preprofessional students (Pre-BusiTOSs, Pre-Engineering, Pre-Vet, and 
Preprofessional Health Sciences) are advised in the College Advising 
Office by a collaborative team of faculty and professional advisers who 
meet on a regular baais for training, discussion of concerns and sugges- 
tions* and planning. Carefully selected and highly trained peer advisers 
supplercnt the program by assisting primarily new students with adjust- 
ment pr^lems and the mechanics of pre-registration. 

The College Advising Cmnittee (faculty) iwecs m>nthly to discuss 
and recrasNsnd policy* The chair serves on the University Advising 
Committee. Advising Coordinators, representing each academic department/ 
program at^ the various areas of specialisation within the College 
Advising office, meet at least three ti^s per sraester for updating on 
policies and procedures, presentations by representatives from acadeeij^^ 
and stiKlent service units, and discussion of mutual concerns* The chair 
of the College Advisic^ Ccramittee and and the Assistant Dean convene and 
moderate these sessioni*^ Agemla items are suggested by the Coitoitteei 
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the Coordinatora, advlsora, and the adainiatrative staff. Advising 
Coordioator^are reafmnaible for bringing the concerns of their constitu- 
eiKiea to thXa f onn and keeping the advisers in their respective units 
infomed. 

In support of advising» workshops are offered for mv and experi- 
enced advisers. A Handbook for Academic Advising is produced and 
a/inualLy updated by the Assistant Dean. It includes a cross-reference 
index to other nforaation sources, a current directory of persons to 
contact for varilus needs » and expanded inforwatioo on introductory 
courses in the College to supplenent catalog descriptions. Advisers of 
undeclared students receive a unual of requireoents for all majors and 
fliinors in the Col><gep displayed uniform format. 

Advial!lSg is considered a cosq>onent of teaching for promotion and 
tenure considerations. Advisers in the College Advising Office are 
evaluated by their advisees and the Assistant dean annually. 

The essential features in manageTOnt of this successful centralized/ 
decentralised advising network are recognition at all levels of the 
i^ortance of academic advising, a comprehensive viev of advising as a 
progression from preenrollTCnt to placement, and coordination of the 
coi^onent units. tephasis is placed on effective conminication and 
utilisation of the strengths of faculty, professional staff, and student 
constituents. 
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TOPICAL SEMIHAR B: "PRBSHMAM ADVISING'' 

Preaentera ; Kitty Coraki University of Montana and Eileen 
McDonough^ Barry ^Jnlversity 

Suawary Author : Corak 

This session began vith a look at a brochure that has been developed 
at the University of Montana for distribution to newly acbiitted under* 
graduates. The publication presents nine questions in reference to 
acadesic advising that are typically asked by tow students e*g. '^fhy is 
advising mandatory?**, '*How does it benefit meV\ and ''How do I obtain an 
advisor?". The brochure supplies an answer to each question. Copies 
were distributed to participants. 

Next, a list of seventeen questions related to freshman advising was 
perused by the audience. The floor was opened to discussion of these in 
a randOT order. Participants were particularly interested in questions 
related to: sethcnls of educating jj'udents to use advising services 
optimally, types of information an institution should strive to collect 
and disseminate to freshmin advisors, the pros and cons of using student 
versus faculty advisors with freshmen, and special programs for honors 
students. 

The complete list of questions is available upon request from the 
presenters. 
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TOPICAL SEMIWAR C: COHPOTER ASSISTED ADVISING 

Presenters ; John R. tough, University of Georgia, E. Bruce 
Potter, DniversiCy of New Mexico, and Mary Ellen Tolar, Eastern kentucky 
University 

Sumary Author ; J . Lough 

Each sevinar participant presented a brief overview of their respec- 
tive utilisation of the coaqiuter in the delivery of advising services. 

Mary Ellen Tolar based her cooMnts on three basic needs students 
have as they progress through their college program: information, 
developnental assistance and interpersonal interaction. 

John Lough described the advising function as having two parts — 
counseling and scheduling. Advisors who oust deal with large numbers of 
students, out of necessity, spend most of their time scheduling, rather 
than counseling. The desire to reduce the time spent on scheduling may 
be fulfilled by an interactive scheduling system with advisor intrusion 
only in cases of error or gross misunderstanding of one's program of 
study. The time heretofore spent helping students determine what classes 
to take may then be directed to solving life-choice problems. 

Bruce Potter guided the seminar to a discussion of what actually 
constituted computer-assisted advising. In the past, it has meant 
c^puter-generated graduation checksheets or co^uter-assisted registra- 
tion. Participants were encouraged to think beyond this somewhat limited 
notion to a more holistic concept of a computer-assisted advising system 
which provides a variety of useful information for, the student, the 
advisor, and the administration. As the costs of advisors increase 
dramatically in the future, institutions of all sises will be forced to 
move to a more complete use of computer-assisted advising. 

During the discussion period, a number of issues were proposed: 

How does one maintain the security of a student-interactive system 
which Buist access student records? 
Should faculty have access to those student recordc? 
How to prioritise students in process of advising — for registration 
purposes. 

Are we confusing the advising process with the registration process? 
Should advisors be so preeminently involved with registration 
activity? 

Should the computer-assisted advising system rely on its own distinct 
data-base or access central student records? 

How should records on extra-curricula activities fit into the infor- 
mation base? 

What about employing a system which would compile other useful infor- 
mation — e.g. J what types of grade distributions are we getting in 
certain required courses? 

Should access to system be open or limited to specific time periods? 
Should students interact personally with computer? 
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TOPICAL SEHIRAR D: BRIDGING THE GAP-ADVISIIfG PRE-COLLBGE TO FRESHHEN 

Presenters : Gene A. Pratt, University of Wyoming and Jane 
RouLes, Iowa State University 

SuMary Author ; adapted fron the program proposal by G. Pratt 

For many years average English and mathematics scores of high school 
seniors have declined and colleges and universities have introduced 
remedial courses in English and mathaaatics to attei^>t to compensate. 

Ernest Boyer has indicated that one major thrust in education for 
the 1980 's imist be a cooperative effort between the colleges and the 
pre-college schools. In effect, we must stop laying the blame for 
inauequate education preparation of students at the next l<nrer level and 
begin to initiate that cooperative effort which will raise our collective 
sights and the performance of our youth and thus prepare them better for 
college and for the future. In this venture the colleges and univer- 
sities must take the initiative, set the staiMlard of acceptable perform- 
ance, and monitor the progress of the entire systos. Ideally this can be 
pursued in such a way that those in the pre-college sch<K)l8 will not feel 
threatened or alienated. 

In consultation with acadi»ic deans ami department heads, the 
University of Wyoming has developed two doci*memt8 which identify two 
levels of preparation in which pre-college students should be engaged to 
enhance their chances for success at the university and to better prepare 
th«8 for entrance into a particular college mjor. 

The first of these is an **Open Letter to Students in Grades 7 
through 12 and Their Parents." Published in all state newspapers and 
distributed to all the high schools, 4*>°ior high schools, and middle 
schools in the state in letter aiKl poster form, it enumerates the general 
kinds of courses, some specific courses, and the course sequence that 
ought to be emulated by pre-college students in order to enhance the 
chances for success and for c(nq>letion of a degree in a timely fashion. 
Students are referred to their counselors and to our Center for more 
detailed information. The "Open Letter" has received wide acclaim, frmo 
educators at both pre-college and college levels, parents, and students. 

The second publication is a brochure "Planning for College How," 
which details for each college major the appropriate courses pre-college 
students should coa^l^te in order to properly prepare for entering their 
prospective majors. Distribution of the brochure is to the same in 
sufficient quantity for all college-bound students in the state. Again, 
reception has been universal and positive on all fronts. 
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TOPICAL SEMIMAR E; **ADVISOR ROLES WITH THE UNDECIDED STUDENTS" 

Presenters : J. D. Beatty, Iowa State University and Jane R. 
Souply, University of Wyooing 

Suaaary Authors ; J. Beatty and J. Souply 

The session attempted to generate a discussion of the variety of 
roles for the advising of undecided students. The plan was to discuss 
mitual goals for the student and the advisor, techniques to in^Ienent 
those goals, assessments of how well we are presently doing, and specu- 
lations on where we might go. As so often happens with this type of 
session, all these topics were not covered, and discussion moved in other 
equally valuable directions. It began by discussing alternative names 
for the ''undecided" student. ffei^ers of the audience suggested 
"exploratory," "undeclared," "open-option," but others in the audience 
felt the reality of undecided (with respect to the selection of a major) 
vns useful in dramatizing the student's eventual need to declare a 
major. 

The rest of the session focused upon some of the roles for the 
advisor of the undecided (as well as the decided!) student: 

1. The provider of infonsation and a positive learning environ-- 
nent * 

2. The interpreter and advocate of the institution and its goals* 

3. The teacher of decision-asking and problem-solving skills. 

4* The educator dedicated to the production of quality himan 
beings. 

Many in the audience felt that advisors are doing a better than 
average job on role 1, but that we do less than our best with roles 2, 3 
and 4. An irony arises in that most of the advising evaluation instru- 
ments focus upon role 1^ the job ve do best^ but the job that some mem- 
bers in the audience clearly thought was less ii^portant than the other 
three • 

The session closed with suggestions about improving our skills in 
roles 2» 3 and 4. This discussion may well have provided a seed bed for 
a future topical seminar » because m> consensus evolved in the brief time 
remaining. "We have miles to go before we sleep." 
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TOPICAL SEMIMAR PREPROFESSIONAL ADVISIHG IN THE HEALTH FIELDS 



Presenters ; Julie F. Houk» Indiana-Purcue University at Fort 
Wayne, Mary Ann Boyle» Washington University, and Jean Lassila, lova 
State University 

Suflpary Authors ; J. Hook» M. Boyle, and J. Lassila 

Currently there are i|ore than 200 job titles related to health care. 
They can be sorted into general areas: business, direct patient care 
(medicine, dentistry, nursing, occupational therapy), and technological 
(medical technology, instrtnentation specialists, prosthetics). With 
such a wide variety of careers available, there is one to suit nearly 
every student who is interested in health care. One trend, however, is 
that each of these separate fields is beccming increasingly technical. 
For example, occupational therapists ousc be able to help patients learn 
to use electronic equipment that give them increased mobility. 

In advising students, we must remei^er that significant changes 
in the payment for health care are now taking place. One effect of 
increasing restrictions on payment is that the unimodal therapies, such 
as art and dance therapy, may beciMe too expensive for health care 
facilities, and students should be encouraged to become more broadly 
prepared. 

Two useful sources of information are the Allied Health Education 
Directory and The Health Professions by Boyles, Morgan and McCauley, 
published by W. B. Sanders Co, At Indiana Univer8it3r-Purdue University 
at Fort Wayne the advisors provide curricultm sheets color coded by 
preprofesaional Area. The sheets describe professional program prerequi- 
sites, provide spaces for checking off courses as they are taken and 
provide sample curricula. Students in any preprofessional program are 
encouraged to make good use of electives to meet requireronts in related 
programs. The advisors sponsor an Interview Workshop to accustom 
students to the - interview process and a Health Career Day to which com- 
munity representatives of various health careers and academic representa- 
tives of professional health programs are invited. 

Students who need more information can be helped by programs in 
which students may spend a half day in a hospital or clinic following 
a professional around and discussing the profession as time allows. 
Volunteer work provides excellent experience for students in choosing a 
career. 

Physical therapy and occupational therapy programs in state-sup- 
ported schools are generally very difficult to get into and the grade 
average of accepted students is high. Private schools may be easier to 
enter both because the programs can increase the nmber of admissions as 
necessary to acc(»modate qualified students and because the generally 
higher tuition scares prospective applicants. Hmrever^ if students are 
willing to apply to distant schools that have higher tuition, there may 
be openings and financial aid is often available. 
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FOCUS SKSSIOW A; •^STUDENT ATHLETE ADVISING" 

Presenters ; Anna R. Nevton and Robert Rinehart^ San Diego State 
Uniirersity; Ralph Dawson, California State University-Los Angeles 

No suooiary available. 



FOCUS SESSION B : CAREER PLANNING 

Presenters : David F. KcGrevy, St.. Lawrence Univeifsity; Janes D. 
Barrick, SUNT~ar Fdtsdam; and Gregory Snodgrass, Southwest Texas State 
University 

Suwaary Authors ; adapted from program proposals by G. 
SnodgrasSy D. NcGrevy, and J. Barrick 

A perusal of the professional literature , discussions with practic- 
ing counselors 9 and interviews with hundreds of students suggest that 
many college students are confused about the relationship between aca- 
demic and career planning. Many students associate preparing for a 
career with coi^leting academic degree requirements rather than with 
gaining the ski lis » experiences, and academic training iwcessary to meet 
the requireronts of an identified career c^jective. They often find dif- 
ficulty relating their ski Us , experiences and academic preparation to 
the requirements of the work-world. Consequently many leave the univer- 
sity without a sense of direction or a feeling of control over their own 
futures. 

The belief that there is a direct relationship between the college 
degree and occupational preparation has resulted in a number of inaccu- 
rate assumptions upon which many students have based their academic and 
career decisions ^ and counselors ^ parents ^ and peers have based their 
counseling or advising. Some of the common assumptions include: 

1. There Is a direct preparation relationship between specific 
college majors and specific occupations 

2. The college major places restrictions upon occupational choice 

3. Selecting a college major is the first step in career planning 

4. Students should choose a major quickly because a (me have exten- 
X sive tin^ and course preparation requirements. 

Numerous articles have focused upon the principles, )(^jectives, and 
procedures of academic advising and career counseling, but few have 
addressed either the relationship between them or the assumption upon 
which both are often based. Tais program challenged traditional assump- 
tions and discussed a new set of assumptions upon which to base the inte- 
gration of academic and career (Ajectlves. 

NcGrevy and Barrick discussed ':e benefits of an umiergraduate lib- 
eral arts education by demonstrate that successful s udents acquire the 
life-long skills of analysis, synthesis, comnsunication, quantification. 
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and valuing. Though thesa concepts are acceptable to nany academic 
administrators and faculty , the terms provide little assurance to contem* 
porary career-oriented students vho choose majors in the liberal arts* 
The process of academic advising c^u benefit from an approach vhich 
coma^nicates the value of liberal tris majors in the skill specific 
content desired by 'many students. 

It is assumed that any career and college major can be described in 
term o^ four elements: knowledge content, activity content, people 
environment , and person-career balance. These elements are common to 
many career development programs which attaint to match descriptions of 
individuals to similar descriptions of caijr^^rs. In many technical and 
professional undergraduate areas the demands of the career closely resem- 
ble the demands of the academic experience; but in liberal arts areas the 
match between career and course work is less well defined. There is a 
clear need to define majors in terms of the four elements above and to 
develop descriptions of liberal arts majors in parallel with career 
areas. 



When the four element career development model is presented to 
students, they find the model easy to assimilate and apply to their 
individual career interests and plans. Students are eager td complete an 
activity profile for themselves (which can be done individually or in 
groups, in departments, counseling centers, or career developi^ent 
offices) and. examine course work and career interests in terms of 
required activities, knowledge, and personal demands. 

^» 

This approach to advising appears to boost confidence in a liberal 
arts education, and reduce stress (particularly among seniors) associated 
with the transition from academia to the world of work. The framework 
provides students with tools for effective interaction with faculty, 
career devc- lopment / s tudent deve lopment personne 1 , and future employers ; 
advisors have a tool which can be applied effectively across individuals, 
majors, and careers. 
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FOCUS SESSION C: CENTRALIZED vs. DECENTRALIZED ADVISING 

Presenters : Leslie Yard, St. Louis CooBunity College (Meranec), 
Roberta W. Lathraa, Miami University at Hamilton (Ohio), Anita D. 
McDonald and Maxine Stokes. University of Missouri-St. Louis. 

SuMaary Author : Leslie Yard 

This session was a panel presentation concerning centralised and 
decentralised academic advising systems. Four different college advising 
programs were ^t lined for the audience. The audience was asked to make 
their own comparisons. 

Leslie Yard from St. Louis Conminity College at Meramec began the 
presentation with a synopsis of Meraaec's centralised advising program 
including student's needs, staffing needs, and qualifications. 

Roberta Lathram from Miami University - Hamilton Campus summarised 
her coordination of a centrali^.ed advising system for part-time and 
evening students and decentralised faculty advising for the declared 
major. 

Anita McDonald outlined the advising system of the College of Arts 
and Sciences at the University of Missouri - St. Louis which utilises the 
expertise of advisors in a central locale for new freshmen and faculty 
advisors in each major department. 

Maxine Stokes concluded the session with a step-by-step progression 
for advising of a declared major in the School of Business Administration 
at the University of Missouri - St. Louis. 

Presenters for both the College of Arts and Sciences and the School 
of Business at University of Missouri - St. Louis explained how they use 
the computerised Student Information System, 
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FOCUS SESSION D : FACULTY AS ADVISORS 

Presenters : Linda B. Salaaon and Wayne T. Hanebrink» VashingCon 
University; and Ceorge Cora»enator» New Hampshire College 

SuasBary Author: adapted froa program proposals by W. Hanebrink 
and G. ComMnator 

The presenters £ro« Washington University discussed their contention 
that students in a liberal arts college irithin a private research univer- 
sity can best be served by faculty as advisors. Only faculty, and no 
other counseling group, muster the respect of their colleagues sufficient 
to gain their attention and assistance in aiding students, possess the 
breadth of knowledge about the nature of a liberal arts education, and 
umierstand the interrelationships of the curricultm sufficiently to 
advise undergraduates. An advising center, staffed by "professional^ 
full-time advisors, cannot have such weight with faculty twr the full 
respect of students. 

They further explained that students must take responslUllty for 
their lives and educations. Faculty advisors serve students best by con-- 
centrating on academic concerns and are not asked to atteflq[»t a %olistic 
develo{»ental w>del** of advising. A faculty advisor can make the transi- 
tion from personal, avuncular counselor to become a senior colleague 
engaged in the pursuit of a discipline. This Crucial shift of relation- 
ship is impossible for the non-faculty advisor. 

At New Hampshire College the key to successful change and management 
of advising programs in private colleges is faculty and administrative 
collaboration. Previously New Haaq>shire College had a faculty advising 
program for freslmen that required all faculty in two departments to 
advise freshmen. This worked as poorly as might be expected. In the 
spring of 1932 a budget for paid freshmen advisors was approved. Faculty 
were sought to become freshmen advisors « From the signer of *82 faculty 
have been important voices in- determining the objectives and activities 
of the program. The success of this new advising system is due to this 
level of faculty involveme • 

An orientation/training program was held in August. First semester 
objectives and activities were presented by staff and faculty who had met 
over the summer. These were discussed and revised by the advisors. They 
included: 

1) Group meeting during Orientation with advisees. 

2) Interviews with each advisee during first three weeks. 

3) Respond to warning issuer! at mid-term. 

4) Encourage review of choice of major - begin some career plan- 
ning. 

5) Invite advisees to a social outing. 

Initial reports were that the advisors were seen by their advisees 
much more than in prior years. 
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The m*in feature to stress the need for this kind of faculty 
invoUeaeot. Sovever it can be gained, it is the key solution to budget 
and manpower probleas faced by snalL private colleges in the change and 
■aoageaent of advising ayst^ss. 
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ROUNDTABLE A: ADVISING STUDENT-ATHLETES 



Presenters ; George W. Schubert and Arline F. Schubert , 
Universil^y of North Dakota 



Suignary Author ; G» Schubert and A. Schubert 



The purpose of the presentation was to focus on National » Confer- 
ence, and Institutional rules and regulations of %rhich academic advisers 
of student^athletes must be knowlegeable. 

Appropriate and sound academic advisei^nt is not only important to 
the student-athlete* but absolutely imperative to the institution. Aca- 
demic advisers who counsel students regarding their isMdiate course 
selection and enrollment in 'long-term academic plans must be knovlegeable 
about National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) regulations » and 
academic rules of athletic conferences to i^ich institutions belong. 

Examples of Cene;:al Rules for Presentation and Discussion 

1. Ne^er institutions of the NCAA belong to one or more of three 
defined divisions, Division I, Division 11* Division III. Each divi- 
sion has different student-athletic academic regulations. Numerous 
institutions are members of tvo Divisional groups. 

2. Rules governing student athletic elegibility may be different from 
institution to institution because of the institutional definition of 
"satisfactory progress" and "good academic standing." 

3* Student eligibility rules change each academic year and athletics at 
801K institutions y during the same academic year* may be affected in 
different ways by the same rule. 

Examples of Specific Rules for Presentation and Discussion 

1. Student-athletes imist be enrolled in a minimum of 12 sercster hours 
during the time of participation in a particular sport. 

2. Student-athletes tmiBt present evidence of completing an average of 12 
semester hours for each semester they are in school and a minimum of 
an average of 12 semester hours imist count toward con^leting a speci- 
fic undergraduate degree* 

Examples of General Comments for Presentation and Discussion 

K Student-athletes should not be assigned to a coach as an academic 
adviser y unless the coach is the official adviser for the particular 
a cademi c prog ram . 

2 . Student-athletes should be required to complete their registration 
materials, drop/add forms, etc. These materials shoul^ not be 
completed by an assistant coach(s). 

3. A student's prime reason for being at an institution of higher 
education should be to gain an education and not to receive training 
to become a profeaaional athlete. 
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4. Student-athletes should mt be treated as an elite group* superior to 
other sttklents. 

5. Student -athletes should not be treated as though they are inferior in 
acadenic potential to the non student-athlete population. 

Adviseaent of student-athletes requires special knowledge, special study 
and soiaetines extra diploswcy on the part of the acadeiaic adviser. With- 
out proper preparation, the acadenic adviser is not able to provide 
indepth acadeaiic advisement to student-athletes. 
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ROUNDTABLE B: DIALECTIC DILEMMAS IN ADVISING MIIWRITY STUDENTS 

P resenters : Bob Clayton, Revert R. Moton Memorial Institute, 

Inc. 

Suaasary Author: adapted from program proposal by B. Clayton 

Academic Advising poses a basic dilema for advising majority and 
minority students. This basic dilemma is: Am I advising the student 
frcm his/her i^ed or am I imposing my ''biases'' into the advising discus- 
sions? 

"Advising Minority Students" took this basic dilemma and juxtaposofd 
the cross'^cultural dilemma; thereby, making minority advising a poten- 
tially insensitive and/or prejudicial experience for the minority 
students* Advisors who are sensitive to minority students and their 
cultural backgrounds are able to turn dilemmas into delights. Yet, 
sensitive advisors need to understand the bases for their sensitivity as 
to enhance their future sessions vith minority students. Advisors who do 
not know or understand cross-cultural advising need to gain insights into 
this critical area. 

This presentation infonwd^^ academic advisors about cross-cultural 
advising and the diale^^ic dilemmas associated with the process. Two 
main |!^ctors were c^ered in this session: (1) the "Stic-Emic dilesBaa" 
and (Z) a discussion of the "two hemispheres of the brain" theories and 
academic advising. 

Institutions with minority advising programs were asked to identify 
their various stages of development in the establishment of a network of 
programs that was shared mong the particpants. 
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EOONDTABLE C: ADVISING THE ADtTLT LEARNER 

Presenters ; Janet Tucker, University of New Hampshire; Donna 
^WorthIey» Purdue University at Fort Wayne; Jan Eriksen, Ohio State 
University; Eileen McDonough, Barry University; Carol Ryan> Metropolitan 
State University 

SuawMBiry Author ; J. Tucker 

The intent of this roumltable presentation was to introduce the 
audience to some of the successful programs and services of the present- 
ers* institutions in behalf of the adult or non-traditional students on 
our caQq>uses. But more sifnificant ly, we provided the setting for others 
to share reports of change or progress on their caiapuses. People in 
attendance asked for cotttents/suggestlons in dealing with the following 
issues: 

1) methods of skills measurement of the adult student particularly in 
the areas of math and foreign language 

2) strategies for dealing with anxiety in the above tiro areas 

3) how to bring about change in institutional attitude and cervices to 
the adult on the traditional campus » including how to sensitize 
faculty 

4) how to initiate support groups for adult students 

5) how to orient the adult to the campi^s and especially its ''red tape" 

6) how to assist adults in participating in campus life when they don't 
really fit 

7) What are other campuses dc ,ng for the "displaced^" i»e«y unemployed 
adult? 

As more institutions are adapting to the needs and demands of the 
adult/commiter students^ advisors will need to expand their awareness and 
their expertise with this clientele* 
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ROONDTABLE D: IT CAN'T BE EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS! ENROLLMENT CONTROL AND 
ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES IN COLLEGES OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Presenters : Clyde B. Parrish and Gail C, Giebink^ University of 
Texas; Kay f. ^wart, Kansas State University 

Sui^ary Author : adapted from prograie proposal by C, Parrish 

Col leges of business administration as vel I as other professional 
schools in universities across the United States have experienced renewed 
growth within the past decade. What has been the response of business 
schools — e.g. seperate admissions? What issues does this raise^ and what 
new roles are implied for academic advisors and administrators? 

The college of Business Administration at the University of Texas at 
Austin has the largest enrollment of any college of business administra- 
r'on in the United States: just over 9,000 undergraduates* Its enroll- 
ment in 1971 was just below 5,000, but doubled In ten years to peak at 
over 10,000 undergraduates in 1980. After examining class size, current 
facilities, and the future grwth patterns of the College, faculty and 
administration implemented an enrollment management program which had 
three phases. Phase one was the implementation of certain minimuir rade 
point averages to enroll in junior and senior business administration 
courses. Phase ti#o, transfer students could not enter directly into the 
College of Business Administration until they had earned a certain grade 
point average on the U.T •-Austin campus. Phase three was a fully sepa- 
rate admissions process in the College of Business Administration irtiich 
required all student seeki tg to file a tormal application for entrance to 
any business major. Evaluation of applications was based on the stu- 
dent's performance in a required set of preliminary courses and on 
his/her cinDulative grade point average. In January 1982, the College 
hired a full-time admissions counselor, and by August 1982 employed two 
admissions counselors, a full-time data processing staff mend>er, and a 
half-time secretary, with plans for further expansion at a later date. 

Many colleges and schools of business have experienced similar 
enrollment problems ^nd are attempting to find solutions. A survey is 
current ly being conducted by questionnaire and literaLare search, to 
examine the methods of enrolln^nt management employed in a variety of 
employed in a variety of universities. The two most common methods are 
found to be identical to those at U.T. -Austin, 

The program also addressed the problems encountered in implementing 
new procedures. Specific topics for discussion included the implications 
of enrol l^nt management for the role of the academic advisors : e.g. , 
expanded administrative and computer responsibi litres , development of 
counseling strategies for redirecting students ^'screened out" by new 
requirements, and legal implications of changing the system under the 
college catalog. It concluded with some crystal-ball gazing and 
predictions concerning future enrollment trends and solutions. 
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ROUNDTABLE E: THE PRIVATE COLLEGE ROUNDTABLE 

Presenter : George E. Consnenator, New Hampshire College 
No summary available. 

ROUNDTABLE F: "THE MULTIVERSITY ROUNDTABLE" 

Presenters : Anna R* Newton^ San Oiego State University and Eric 
White, Pennsylvania State University 

Summary Author : A. Newton 

Events leading to the National Conference are appropriate for 
describing the content development of the Multiversity Roundtable discus- 
sion* At the Institutional meeting at the national conference, notes 
were taken for roundtable agenda items. Eleven tojics were suggested and 
three areas of high interest were identified at the beginning of the 
roundtable meeting for group discussion. These three areas were: 

1) Restricted admissions programs 

2) Faculty as academic advisors 

3) Communication among advisors and "rewards" 

1 f Restricted Admissions Programs 

^-problem of student who doesn't get in 

-force them to declare 

--low or no priority to get classes 

-reconmiend other university programs - related curricula 
-refer to career services 

-cooperative advising agreement with undeclared 
-identify student progress in prerequisites 

-large number of students with gpa's to graduate and no major to 
choose 

-philosophical issue - maybe not everyone needs a place 

2 . Faculty as advisors 

(was determined to be unique to each nwltiversity and there was not 
grounds for group discussion) 

3. Rewards and Communication 

-all academic advisors meet one time monthly 

-academic school newsletters - faculty advisors don't participate 

-meetings among department advisors of similar interests 

-total university policy changes - out of one office 

-advising deans in each college meet with associate provost and make 

university wide changes 
-decentralized associate academic deans 

-not in Student Affairs at all 

-SOT« from Student Affairs 
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-select recipient for outstanding advisors 
-advising as part of faculty personnel issues 

Iteas for further discussion 

-freshman ongoing orientation and advising 
-international studies 

-siphon issues to national conference program 
-issues in newsletter 

Conclusion 

A benefit to the Multiversity Roundtable wa^ the opportunity to 
share program successes and frustrations* It iiK>uld be more beneficial if 
more time at the conference or written communication could be dedicated 
to in-depth exploration and development of these issues . Signi ficant 
aspects of advising seem to be conmion to multiversites. We could learn 
and grow from an extend opportunity to compare and share experiences. 
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ROUNDTABLE G: ADDRESSING CONCERNS 4ND ISSUES SPECIFIC TO UOHEN THROUGH 
ADVISING 

Presenter ; Cheryl J. Poison^ Kansas State University 

SuBsaary Author ; C. Poison 

Traditiona Imaged students (18-22) continue to dominate the popula- 
tion served in higher education institutions today* Throughout the years 
they spend in college, these adolescents are transforming into young 
adults* 'Hicy are formulating their values and goals and are conceptual- 
ising future life patterns* Advisors oay not be cognisant of the role 
which they play in shaping their advisees' images of potential life 
patterns. The mystery of projecting what future life patterns will be 
followed is often greater for women than for Mn* 

This rouiKltable discussion began with a brief description of the 
presenters' recent research on wo^ns life patterns* A unique research 
methodology used to identify life patterns was intrmluced. The results 
of the presenter's research indicated that wcmen do pursue a variety of 
life roles throughout their lifespan. Advisors need to recognise that 
their female advisees do have many life options upon graduation* These 
students must be given guidance as to what the options include and 
assistance in logically defining which best suits them. 

Issues and concerns which may confront advisors while mapping out 
these options with female students were discussed and are outlined 
below: 

1* Young women entering college i^ed to learn how to set long term 
goals and identify ways they can meet these goals* 

2, Women tend to "umlerseir' themselves-fcmuile students are very 
often coping with societal sanctions that women are inferior* 
Advisors may provide the stimulus for female students to go 
beyond their l<wer expectations and thus set higher goals. 

3« If advisors encourage their female advisees to forge ahead they 
must also acknowledge the ''incongruities'' the female may 
experience along the way* Such as^ choosing a career over 
children — they must learn how to copy with iK>t foll<wing social 
norms . Sometimes they can be accomplished merely be 
acknowledging the problem^ thus the feiMle is at least prepared 
that it may be an area of future confrontation. 

4. Female advisees need effective commnication and negotiation 
skills. They must be able to understand what role(s) they want 
to play and be able to enact those with the cooperation of 
significant others* 

5. Advisors must underscore the iofiortance of being "flexible" to 
their wos^n advisees* Women should learn how to formulate 
alternatives should certain life plans fall short of their 
expectations or be disrupted (i*e* oivcrce or death of a 
spouse) . 
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6. Female students must gain skills in interpreting the worth of 
their previous experiences and education to future employers. 
Skill identification may be critical in obtaining ei^loyment* 

7. Primarily due to Ihe flexibility traditional female occupations 
(i.e. teacher) oft^r. ^men are still found in lower paying 
occupations* Consequ* rly^ they may need financial management 
skills. Advisors mxst provide resources form which these sl^ills 
can be (Stained - such as a financial planning course. 

8 * Adult woK^n need to find ways to cope with "balancuig*' the 
various roles they play (or wi 1 1 play) — such as wifa^ mother « 
student » employee and community leader, / 

9, Women who are single parents may need assistance in identifying 
adequate child care facilities which they can afford. Advisors 
may need to initiate the establishment of an on-campus child 
care center, 

10, Advisors must accept that some female advisees may be in college 
merely to learn new information, not to pursue a career, and 
must advise accordingly. 

The concerns outlined above are by no means exhaustive. However, 
they do present those which appear to be the most salient. As is evi- 
dent, advisors do play a critical role in the development and experiences 
of their female students throughout college as well as beyond gradua- 
tion. 
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ROUNDTABLE H: RESEARCH ON ADVISIfTC 

Presenters : Julie Dryden, Ohio State University; Joseph 
GriffiTii Northern Kentucky University; Jim Kelly, Pennsylvania State 
University; Brace Potter, University of New Mexico; and Toni Trombley, 
University of Vermont 

Suggary Author : J* Griffin 

The roundtable began with short presentations by each panel member. 
Jim Kelly described a large scale data gathering project which produces 
an annual statistical profile of Penn State freshmen. Re observed that 
S(Me of the results of this research are not consistent with the descrip* 
tion of Penn State freshmen obtained by the University's participation in 
Alexander Astin's research project, Kelly also discussed a formal 
analysis of advising at Penn State carried out by survey research. After 
observing that inadequate methodology is ra^ant in student personnel 
research, Btuce Potter reviewed the fundamentals of research methodology. 
He discussed several well known but technically inadequate examples of 
research in higher education. Stressing the importance of a high return 
rate in survey research, Potter n^ntioned that institutions other than 
Penn State were skeptical of the reliability of Astin's date. Julie 
Dryden cos^ared her Ohio State experiences as graduate student and 
resident assistant to illustrate the gap between theory and practice in 
academic advising. She mentioned her current investigation of the 
relationship between advisee satisfaction and the Myers-Briggs types of 
advisee and adviser. Dryden called for a fresh look at advising through 
basic research and suggested that the profession has not yet developed a 
sufficient theoretical base to guide and define the practice of advising. 
Toni Trombley described her research which is aimed at establishing a 
theoretical framework for the classification of advising tasks. She 
discussed the application of aspirical techniques and factor analysis in 
reducing an initial inventory of over one hundred advising tasks to ten 
fundamental tasks. Tros^ley also emphasized the importance of high 
return rates in survey research and recommended careful follow up as a 
way of achieving them. Joseph Griffin concluded the initial presenta- 
tions by observing that "advising research" is a term denoting at least 
several distinct activities. Among these he identified informal investi^ 
gation aimed at improving operational decisions on a campus; careful and 
comprehensive daca collection efforts akin to market research; formal 
empirical studies employing rigorous experimental designs; and "concep- 
tual" research which tests the applicability of psychological theory to 
advising phenoi^na. 

The panel next considered the sl.'^te of advising research and its 
current contribution to higher education. There was general agreement 
that research in advising is in an early stage of development. Moat 
panelists felt that although research has uncovered importar»t facts, it 
has not yet substantially influenced the practice of higher education. 
Nevertheless, considerable optimism was expressed concerning the future 
development and impact of research in advising. Three themes domi* 
nated this portion of the discussiocf : the importance of achieving high 
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Cechnical standards in advising research; the need to gather reliable 
data; and the potential utility of theory based research. Panelists 
frequently returned to the theiae of research quality, arguing that 
studies should be planned and executed carefully with considerable atten- 
tion to methodology. Several speakers eophasised the availability of 
expert assistance on most college or university caapuses. While the 
panel concurred chat there is a need for more advising research address- 
ing theories of cognitive development, it was observed that theoretical 
research' is difficult to fund and that the need to collect basic data 
^bout students is just as pressing. Toni Trombley coYicluded the discus- 
sion by stating that the field will be served best by a balanced research 
agenda including both empirical and theory based investigations. 

In the question and answer session, the role of NACADA in facilita- 
ting advising researclt was discussed at length. Other issues addressd 
included the use of research committees to design studies, the difficulty 
of obtaining help from offices of institutional research, and the value 
of having advisee's sign standard release forms of that information 
gathered from then may be used as a basis for published research. 
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ROONDTABLE I: "VALnE CLARIFICATION IS ACADEMIC ADVISING— WE SHOULD DO 
WHAT WE SAY WE DO" 

Presenters ; Dan Wesley, Oklahoma State University; Beverly 
Davis, Iowa State University; David H. Goldenberg, Bradley University; 
Sara Looney, George Mason University, 

Siiaasary Author ; 0. Wesley, B. Davis, D^ H. Goldenberg, and S. 
Looney.- 

The purpose of this session was to discuss the, need for advisors to 
h clarify their own values that relate to students* Many of us verbalise a 
philosophy of caring for students but our practices may deny it. Do we 
dare to be comitted to student developtsent and serve as facilitators for 
students to set goals and plan for their own lives, or are we more 
concerned with job security and work to get students in programs and 
classes to please '*the administration?'' It may be easier to simply see 
that graduation requireronts are met rather than taking time to encourage 
students to explore alternatives in life goals, plans and experiences. 
Most advising appears to be reactive rather than proactive because many 
of us have not taken the tiTC to think about irtio we are, what we are 
ccmmitted to, and what is really important in life as it relates to our 
advising function. How well do we know why we do. what we do? Ito w 
claim to value student development while managing students? 

Although the panelists did not attempt to reach any conclusions on 
what values should be held by advisors, each valued the right of students 
to make the decisions about their lives. Members of the audience expres- 
sed concern aobut being expected to advise without having been trained 
• properly. 

When is it appropriate for advisors to share their values with 
students? Might the sharing of values cause students to feel they must 
adopt them? Ikies it make a difference as to which of our values we 
share? For exaaqile, should we share the value we have for learning? For 
an environment which is free of pollution? *For a citizen to make deci- 
sions on the basis of facts? For en individual to make decisions about 
one ^8 life? these questions are different frim those dealing with moral 
issues. The audience became very involved in discussing advisors' values 
when they are shared with students. 

Members of the audience indicated a concern for being able to go 
beyond the bare essentials in adviseiMnt. Advisors are plagued by a 
student/advisor ratio that defies the ability to help the student with a 
process of self^research. In order for values to be a concern for 
advisors, that is, i^at values we bring into the advismsent function, a 
level of institutional committment must exist that encourages, prc^otes 
and nurtures a student development philosophy. 
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(No.l) ACADEMIC ADVISING: THE LAW AND THE ACADEMIC ADVISER 
Presenters : 

Arline F. Schubert and George W. Schubert, University of North Dakota 

Suaaary Authors : A. Schubert and G. Schuberr 

It is the responsibility of the academic adviser to know and under- 
stand the rules and regulations of the university. It is inperative chat 
the academic adviser represent himself/herself honestly and openly vhen 
advising students. It is important that the academic adviser be aware 
that there are legal ramifications in advising. 

If an academic adviser acquaints himself/herself with the possible 
legal ramifications of advising and practices a few general rules regard- 
ing the law and advising, many unnecessary and, surely, unwanted legal 
actions will not surface. Preventive law is the key to successful aca- 
demic advising. 

Each of these areas i^re examined a^ng with anecdotes and cases to 
help the adviser recognize trouble areas. It is increasingly well recog- 
niaed that the general student- institutional relationship is contract- 
ual. Contract terms include all statements made by the designated repre- 
sentatives as well as the handbook and bulletins of each institution, and 
must be discussed before problems arise. This is preventive law and 
advising. 

The academic adviser is identified as a person vich special know- 
ledge and expertise in the area of advising. Thus, the institution has 
formed a special employee-employer . relationship and can become liable for 
the mistakes and errors made by academic advisers. 

The eventual result of recent influx of litifation involving aca- 
demic advisers is that faculty and other university personnel may refuse 
to accept advising responsibilities. There xs no need to fear the evils 
of the courtroom. On the contrary, by simply learning and then practic- 
ing a few basic rules in each area of law where problems are most likely 
to surface, the academic adviser can remain relatively free of academic 
adviseTOnt liability. 
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(Mo. 2) IliTECRATINC ACADEMIC AND CAREER ADVISING: SURVEY FINDINGS 



Presenters : 

Patricia Carretta, Sara Looney^ and Janice Sutera, George Mason 
University 

Sinamary Author ; 8. C. Uioney 

The multi faceted role of academic advisors in the 1980* s requires 
advir.ors to be competent in a variety of areas. Advising is not simply 
discussing classes and developing schedules. It is an interactive 
process in which students and advisors discuss life and career goaIs» 
clarify values, and related these goals and values to academic programs. 
But information on hov advisors actually do this more broadly defined 
advising has been sparse. Advisors are m>t always willing or trained 
to provide career information and to engage in values clarification. 
Increased cooperation between academic advisors and career counselors 
offers the opportunity to provide students more holistic advising and 
more appropriate referrals* 

In the Fall 198?, the Director of Academic Advising, the Director of 
Career Services, and the Coordinator of Career Programs and Counseling 
at George Mason University designed a study to identify strategies and 
systems that prorote greater cooperation between academic and career 
adivisors. Four hundred surveys were mailed to academic advf sorsCNACADA 
members) and career counselors; over two hundred were returned. 

The information provided by academic and career advisors identified 
several methods for increasing cooperation between the t%m service func- 
tions, such as scheduling regular meetings, providing jointly sponsored 
programs, and providing career counseling training to advisors* Obsta- 
cles to cooperative ventures include not seeing the importance of one of 
the other function, "turf mentality," and lack of sufficient funding 
in either or both areas. Participants addressed the tension on many 
campuses between "student" snd "academic" affairs. Most {^rticipants 
agreed that while there are competing interests for limited financial 
resources, the concern that counselors in career services and academic 
advisors share is improved educational information to students. 



(No. 3) ADVISING THE STUDENT-ATHLETE: INTEGRATING INSTITUTIONAL AND 
NCAA REQUIREMENTS 

Presenter : 
Sally N. Jones, University of Wyoming 

Summary Author : adapted from the program proposal by S. N. 
Jones 

Student -athletes at NCAA affiliated institutions are regulated 
by various sets of academic requirements established by the National 
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Collegiate Athletic Association, the institution and the athletic confer- 
ence determining their initial and continuing eligibility for athletic 
participation. These sets converge as a conaon statement of satisfactory 
progress towards a degree, however, the regulations involve different 
variables. NCAA regulations are expressed in aininua nuisbers of hours 
for continuing eligibility whereas institutional determinants are gener- 
ally in terms of minimum grade point average. Conference regulations may 
include both and may be mote restrictive. Thus, the student-athlete 
needs intensive cdutiseling to assist him/her in making appropriate' 
tourse-specific decisions. 

The program examined current and forthcoming NCAA rules as they 
iiqiact the student-athlete, i.e. the twelve-hour rule, the 24-hour rule, 
satisfactory progress based on specific baccalaureate degree program, 
and freshman eligibility. A process for integrating NCAA rules with 
institutional requirements and programs was discussed, consisting ' of 
information for the student-athlete, guidelines and interpretations for 
advisors, and the verification procedure for establishing .student- 
athletes* coo^liaoce. : 

♦ 

(No. 4) A COMPUTER ASSISTED PEOGRESS REPORT SYSTEM FOR UNDERPRBPARED 
FRESHMEN 

Presenters ; 

Jerome L. Neuner and Esther A. Northman, Canisius College 

Summary Author ; adapted from summary by J. Neuner and E. 
NorthMn 

The Continuing Studies Division at Canisius f liege sponsors the 
Quest Program, a provisional year of studies for u» -rprepared freshmen.' 
These students, take a mixed schedule of some developmental studies and 
some regular frest»en classes. About 200 students enter this program 
each year, and they are advised by a staff coo^osed of a full-ti^ direc- 
tor of advisement, one full-time advisor, and two faculty members on 
part-time schedules. A students sees the same advisor for each of five 
advisement sessions during the academic year. 

One important part of most midsemester adviseiMnt sessions is a 
discussion of the student's progress with respect to the professor's 
goals and expectations. Unfortunately this meeting can be handicapped by 
students' misrepresentation or misunderstanding of their progress in 
class. The advisor is left to wonder how accurately or honestly the 
student is estimating the real situation. 

An approach to the problem is to provide the advisor with the 
professor's best estimate of the student's progress so that the advisor 
and student can together examine the student's progress and increase the 
student's realistic appreciation of his or her standing in the class. 
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Canisius College has developed and is improving a computer assisted 
SfStOT nhich goes into effect five weels into a semester. It delivers to 
each professor a brief, five--itew burvey requesting information on 
student performance: 1) the current letter grade (five choices); 2) 
the basis for the grade (four choices); 3) attendance (tw> choices); 4) 
need for special tutoring (four choices); S) other c<mments (ten 
choices). 

The professor responds by filling in the computerised data form to 
indicate the student's progress. The professor's response sheets are 
returned to and keyed-in by clerks in the registrar's office. Within a 
matter of days the output > organised alphabetically by student » returns 
to the division office to be attached to academic files for advisement 
sessions. 

These c^jective reports on the student's progress bring a much 
greater precision to the adviseront meeting. More time can be devoted to 
a tough'-minded and realistic discussion of student progress, conditions 
for improvement, referrals to tutoring, suggestions for study, and other 
such options. 

The various materials required for this progress advisemnt include: 
copies of the ccnoputer input and <Hitput formats, the various memoranda, 
post carda, reminders, and NCR forms, ^garding costs, ire have estimated 
that for 200 students a college can conduct such a program for $7200 each 
year, assusbing progress advisraent once in each of tvo semesters. This 
figure includes programmers' time, run-time, all paper and mailing, 
clerical salaries, and advisors' time, gut this figure could vary 
trideiy depending on the individual campus co^uting situation,- charge 
back policies t and administrative systems in effect. 

Mo system is vithout its draii^acks and vmakoesses. Seme professors 
have iK>ticed that ten preset choices for consents are not always appro- 
priate or detailed enough. Timing can be another problem since many 
professors have not given exams or papers by the sixth ireek of the 
semester and have iu> specific information to cMmainicate* The entire 
progress advisement system places a considerble burden on the clerical 
i^taff who devote many hours to preparing files, making appointments, 
sending postcards, tracking professors' progress sheets, and performing 
other related tasks. By further autosiating this system, smie of these 
time-consuming jobs can be eliminated. 

This computerised system of progress advises^nt can be readily 
adapted for use at any other institution. The extent of automation vould 
depend mainly on the sophistication of the university's computer system. 
Another important factor in adopting this system of progress advisement 
is the availability of capable clerical assistance to do the many tasks 
that can Mt be totally automated. The human element will always be 
needed because of unforeseen details and loose ends. One mist also 
r4(alise that it will take several ^semesters to refine the system and 
obtain %ride-spread faculty compliance. 
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In future years, this systen will be iaproved by our atteapting to 
autoaate even aore of the clerical tasks and letter/neao generations. 
The availability of these inforaation and report «ysteas leads to the 
ultimate question of what can or should be autonated and what mxBt always 
reaain human in the advisenent of college students. In an era of shrink- 
ing budgets and program retrenchment, an institution taust be cautious not 
to remove the himuin and social contact inherent in advising. 

e. 

(Ho. 5) IMPROVIHG ACADEMIC ADVISING THROUGH ORGANIZATIOHAL CHAiKJE 
Presenter s; 

E. Daniel Kapraun and Margaret Christopher, St. Louis Community College 
at Forest Park 

Suanary Author ; adapted from the program proposal by S. 0. 
Kapraun 

'.'his presentation described the recent organizational changes at the 
Forest Park Ca^us of St. Louis Coraunlty College designed to improve the 
delivery of academic advising and related services to the diverse student 
population of an urban community college. To achieve this goal, the 
Division of Counseling at the Forest Park Caa^us of St. Louis Coaninlty 
College was reorganized from a decentralised to a centralised counseling 
program. ■; 

Integral dimensions of this reorganisation effort Include: 

-use of CRTs to insure Inaedlate access to student and academic 
information required to effectively deliver advising, counseling and 
jah placement services. Each counselor, advisor and job placement 
specialist now has a CRT in his/her office to facilitate the deliv- 
ery of services. 

-acquisition of external funding for a major new counseling program, 
the "Vocational Assessment and Exploration Lab," a program designed 
to complement the acadmc advising of special needs populations 
(educationally and econonleally disadvantaged, displaced homeajkers 
and disabled students) for the purpose of improving student reten- 
tion. 

-development of a comprehensive academic advising handbook and 
career tapes (pertaining to all cai^us programs) through an innova- 
tive organisational approach involving faculty, counselors, educa- 
tional advisors and job placeswnt specialists. 

-development and contl nuous t^Klatlng of an Information system (now 
coordinated by an Information specialist) to Insure the effective 
support of all professional staff mei^ers (fourteen counselors, two 
^ab placemnt specialists and two educational advisors). 
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The Division of Counseling sponsored a tour of the Forest Park 
Canpus which included a computer demonstrat ion> a visit to the Voca- 
tional Assessment and Exploration Lab, and a look at the extensive 
resources of the counseling center. 

(No. 6) THE USE OF VIDEO-JAPE VlGNETtES IS ADVISER TRAIMING SESSIONS 



Many academic advisers and even professionals find themselves 
engaged in academic advising, with no prior experience or without ade-- 
quate preparation. It is far too cormnon that adviser training programs 
are long, tedious affairs which attempt to cover all aspects of academic 
advising. They often present material which is readily available in the 
university catalogue, class schedule or other coimnonly extant publi- 
cations. 

We have designed a series of academic adviser training sessions that 
have met with a very favorable response from faculty and professional 
advisers* Designed to last one hour only, they fit into the hourly class 
schedule and the attention span of most people. The adviser training 
sessions are held centrally on campus, and are offered a tew times each 
semester at varying times of day and week, in order to accommodate 
faculty teaching schedules. Invitations are extended to the faculty and 
professional staffs through the Associate Deans of each college, who are 
able to identify in particular, new faculty or staff or those in need of 
sone special training. Introductory remarks included a brief discussion 
of the legal implications of academic advising, available support systems 
^ campus, and a listing of the resources available at/from the Center 
r Academic Advising. A mock adviser-advisee interaction on videotape 
was presented followed in turn by a directed group discussion. A second 
videotape vignette was then presented and followed by a similar dis- 
cussion period. 

The videotape scenes involve common adviser-advisee situations such 
as the adviser %rho fails to meet a critical advising appointment, the 
adviser who merely signs the appropriate forms, the advisee who is 
totally without direction (and preparation), and the adviser who is too 
busy in research to really interact with the student. We have now pre- 
pared vignettes addressing specific topics such as the use of the ACT 
profile in advising, advising the international student, and advising the 
minority student. There is no limit to topics which might be covered and 
which would address advising concerns peculiar to a given campus. 



Presenter ; 
Gene A. Pratt, University of Wyoming 



Summary Author : adapted from the program proposal by G* A. 
Pratt 
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(No. 7) WORKSHOP: PUBLISHING YOUR WORK IN THE NACADA JOURNAL 



Presenter ; 

Edward L. Jones, University of Washington 

Summary Author : adapted from summary by E. Jones 

The focus here was on the practical aspects of publishing the 
Journal and upon the process of manuscript submission and evaluation for 
publication. Participants were provided with "sample manuscripts" to 
evaluate and asked ::o examine questions of style, theiae, unity and 
coherence, as well as overall quality. "Tools" for the writer, editing 
skills, citation models and improvements in general style were examined. 

(No. 8) MANAGING REVISI0K3 IN AN ACADEMIC ADVISING PROGRAM 
Presenter : 

Nancy C. Hudepohl, The University of Texas Health Science Center 

Sunanary Author : adapted from the program proposal by N. C. 
Hudepohl 

This session described the planning, implementation, management and 
evaluation design of an academic advising system for entering students. 
A course approach model to academic advising was adopted which changed 
the advisor's role from probloa solver to teacher. 

The specific needs of the incoming student were discussed in terms 
of increasing student retention. Literature was reviewed which supported 
the revision in the advising system. 

Participants received copies of the planning and evaluation design, 
the Mterials developed for the small group advisory sessions, and a 
description of the process used to select topics for these sessions. 



(No. 9) DEVELOPING AND IMPLEMENTING AN ADVISOR EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 
Presenter : 

Thomas A. Corigliano, State University College, Plattsburgh, New York 
Summary Author : T. Corigliano 

This program focused on the design and implementation of a formal 
advisor evaluation instrument used at the State University College at 
Plattsburgh. 

In the spring of 1982 the Btmte University College at Plattsburgh 
formally evaluated its academic advisors for the first time. The evalu- 
ation came after several years of discussion, meetings with faculty and 
administrators, draft; proposals, etc. The "Academic Advising Survey" was 
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developed by a faculty advisory comittee appointed by the Academic Vice 
President to work vith the Coordinator of Academic Advisei&ent. When 
finally administered » the evaluation vas supported by the College admini- 
stration ani was generally i#ell received by the faculty. The Plattsburgh 
State Academic Advising Survey was used as a model to discuss the pro- 
blems of getting an evaluation instrument in place. 

One issue discussed was whether the purpose of evaluation should be 
to provide faculty with feed-'back for self-improvement, or to provide 
input into the faculty evaluation and prorotion system. The Plattsburgh 
model treats individual survey results as confidential to assure greater 
faculty support and cooperation. It was agreed that the general goal 
of improving advisement College**wide could still be attained by using 
departmental and college-wide results. 

Other issues discussed were %rhich advisor behaviors to include in 
the survey » and how to administer it. The Plattsburgh evaluation instru- 
ment also serves as a "teaching aid'* by informing studeuts and faculty 
about appropriate advisor behaviors. The Plattsburgh survey is printed 
on the reverse side of the student registration card. This system allows 
coding of student number, curriculum code and advisor name, without 
relying on student-report information. (Student anon3fmity is protected 
in reports by requiring a minimum of five student responses before before 
results are sent to faculty or departments). 

The final issue discussed was the distribution of survey results, 
which at Plattsbur^, are sent directly to faculty. Results organized 
by curriculm code are sent to appropriate department chairmen, and 
simnariea of the means for each curriculim are sent to Academic Deans, 
Academic Vice President and College President. Individual follcn^-up is 
conducted with faculty (at their request) and vith academic departments 
which show a need for improvement. There is support from the adminis- 
tration for continued use of the instriaaent and for analysis of the 
results. The results of the first several semesters shows advisement to 
be better than initially iH^rceived. 

It was apparent in the first semester of use, that many faculty used 
the survey as a checklist to be sure that they **covered" each area. 
There was an immdiate perception verbalised on campus t hat advisement 
was ^'improved,'* and that advisors were paying t^re attention to their 
advisees. 

Attempts are being made to increase the number of student responses 
(in the most recent seiKSter, only 40% of the students responded) and to 
hegin semester by semester analysis of the results. 
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(No- 10) "PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING CHANGE IN ADVISING THE ADULT 
STUDENT" 

Presenters : 

Ruth M. McKeefery, TliOBias A. Edison State Coilege and Penelope Schott, 
Somerset County College 

Suaaary Authors : Adapted from program proposal by R. McKeefery 
and P. Schott 

Ever-increasing ninbers of adults are entering or reentering the 
system of higher education^ seeking college degrees for career advance- 
ment of personal satisfaction. With few exceptions the Individual 
courses and degree programs ^ and academic advisement are designed for the 
traditionally aged student and often do nr>t meet the needs of experienced 
adults* Therefore^ institutions irtiich lire tapping or hope to tap the 
adult market in higher education should design academic advisement 
programs appropriate to the educational crf>jectives of adults which are 
consistent with their institutional missions. The major questions 
addressed were: 1) How advisement programs for mid-'career adults differ 
in content and application from programs for the eighteen-to-twenty-two 
year-old. 2) How to plan and implement change in advisement programs. 

The presenters discussed some techniques for advisement to adults » 
examples of programs designed for adult students, support services and 
faculty training needed. 

(No. 11) SPECIAL ADVISING FOR 'SPECIAL* STUDENTS 
Presenter : 

Julia B. Miller, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

Suawary Author : Adapted frcm program proposal by J. Miller 

Some special admission students may need more support than regular 
admission students in i^gotiating the intricacies of college life. The 
Center for Basic Skills at Southern Illinois Unviersity at Carbondale 
addressed the academic needs of these students in an adviseiront process 
which integrates the procedures i^ich all university students use with 
one which provides a usable struct tre within which CBS students can make 
more appropriate academic choices. 

Among the characteristics which many Center for Basic Skills stu- 
dents have eidiibited are the following — 

Most of these students have m>t made a career choice or are uncer- 
tain of their career direction. 

Most don't have strong academic backgrounds either as shown by their 
grade point averages or high school curricular choices. 
They may be uncertain about their scholastic ability and preparation 
for college classes, or (unrealistic about college requirements. 
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They i^nt guidance in making academic decisions. 

Other students in the program, hovever, do have good concepts of the 
career path which they want to follow, are familiar with college require-- 
ments^ and are able to take the initiative in managing their academic 
careers but they have special admssion status because they do not have 
the ACT score required for regular admission. Given the above listed 
characteristics^ the Center for Basic Skills has designed a broad-based 
academic counseling program for its freshmen students. 

This presentation discussed the ways in which the Center's 
advising/counseling component focuses on assisting students in these 
areas through the delivery of services %rhich include the identification 
of higher risk students and their match with lower risk classes, intru- 
sive counseling and extensive intervention, and extention of a support 
and resource system. Handouts^ illustrating the kinds of services which 
the Center provides in each of these areas, were provided, 

(No. 12) STARTING OFF ON THE RIGHT TRACK: FRESHMAN-YEAB PROGRAMS THAT 
MIGHT MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 

Presenter : 

Neal A. Hartnan, The University of Texas at Austin 

Summary Author : Adapted from program proposal by N, Hartman and 
J. Lagowski 

Colleges and universities around the country have recognized the 
unique qualities^ characteristics, and concerns of entering freshmen. 
The past decade has seen the development and proliferation of freshman-- 
level courses I programs, and seminars. This considered several different 
types of freshiMn programs which may be useful in various campus set- 
tings ^ especially those which utilised both the advising and teaching 
functions . 

The University of Texas at Austin, a large public institution, 
has initiated progrmss for specific populations of entering freshmen. 
ACADEMIC PASSPORT, a pilot program designed for the "high-risk" fresh- 
man (students who are in the top 1/4 of their high school class, but 
scored less^^an a combined 800 on the SAT), offers groups of 20 students 
an opportunity to work with a faculty or advisor mentor to learn study 
and "survival" skills. Four groups have been assigned to mentors: Busi- 
ness, Engineering Health Professions, and Natural Sciences. The program 
is expected to expand over the next several years. PROJECT WELCC^, a 
program designed specifically for entering minority students, involves 
faculty, students services staff, and student mentors to assist min^irity 
freshmen with making the transition from high school to college/univer-- 
sity life. Itepartments or special academic programs will occasionally 
sponsor FACULTY FIRESIDES for frestvnen. These programs offer students an 
opportunity to meet with a faculty mmber, often at the professor's hme 
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or in a suitable tEseeting place on the campus » and focus on the faculty 
member's area of expertise as well as allowing for informal discussion. 

Another model freshs^n year program is based on the UNIVERSITY 101 
program developed by The University of South Carolina. Freshmen earn 
three credits for participating in a semester-long course designed to 
acquaint them vith the services and resources of a university and to 
introduce them to various academic disciplines. thstructors of the 
University 101 course often serve as the students * academic advisor 
as well. Research data show that this program does make a significant 
difference in their academic performance and their knowledge and use of 
student services and university resources. 

The discussion portion of this program offered participants an 
opportunity to highlight freshman-year programs in operation on their 
campuses. Specific topics included the role of faculty and advisor 
mentors^ the purposes and goals of freshman-year programs » and strategies 
for implementing such programs. 

(No. 13) "PEER ADVISING: A TURN TO THE STUDENTS AS LEADER" 



This session focused on processes involved in planning , imple- 
menting, and assessing a peer-advising system for a liberal-learning 
col lege at Seat t le University within the phi losophy of educat ion and 
curricular practices of Natteo Ricci College. While this academic pro- 
gram is unique — it is the only fully coordinated,* secondary college 
articulated acadoiic program leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
the country — the peer advising sysrem can serve as a model for others. 
Essential to the overall program— curricultn and advising — is attention 
to developing critical lib? il learning skills and knowledge areas which 
enable the student to learn on his/her own. 

Tha speaker discussed the reasons why a peer advising system was 
designed. The most important included the following: 

*-to make use of the important sources of information and advice 
which one m>rmally finds at college in student *to-student inter- 
action 

-to use as a basis for advising the relative freedom from specific 
disciplinary narrowness and bias found am>ng faculty, which enables 
peer advisors to more adequately and appropriately address concerns 
of exploratory stiulents 
-to compensate for the lack of any full time faculty in the college 
-to meet budgetary restrictions which limited available monies for 
advisors 



Presenter ; 

Thomas J. Trebon, Matteo Ricci College, Seattle University 



Summary Author: T. Trebon 
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-to alLov for experisentation with Che development of a leadership 
core of student advisors. 

The flulti-^faceted role of the peer advisor wi^s discussed: academ- 
ic advisor 9 counselor, big brother/big sister, representative of the 
adaiinistration, student advocate, clerk, and resistrar-aide. Particu- 
lar attention vas paid to the valuable role played in orientation and 
recruitBient of students tis well as their advising activites once advisees 
were in college* 

Isq^ortant discussion focused on the experience of managing the peer 
advising systt», froa selection and training to actual operation and 
assessment* Handouts included the application fons for candidates, the 
training schedule and topics (with a focus on leadership training), the 
student evaluation foras used by faculty and advisors to track academic 
progress » 'J * detailed advisor handbook, and the advising assessment 
instrument. 

Finally, several important issues regarding peer advising were 
discussed: 

-need to build legitimacy of peer advising (in contrast to faculty 

advising) among students, faculty, and parents 
-concern that advisors understand the need to maintain 

confidentiality 

-peer advisors appear to be less available when needed when compared 
to faculty 

-need to assure that the peer advisor does not replace the 
importance of students meeting with faculty mesd>ers, especially 
teachers 



(No. 14) ISVELOPINC MINI-ADVISING tIDRKSHOPS FOR FACULTY ADVISORS, NEW 
FACULTY AND SUPPORT PERSONNEL 

Presenters : 

F. Elisabeth Moody, Linda Syrell, Richard Wheeler, State University 
College, Oswego, N.Y. 

Siaasary Authors : F. Moody, L. Syrell, and R. Wheeler 

. One of the most difficult tasks in any institution-wide advise^nt 
and/or retention effort is to keep faculty and college staff w^tAers 
inforrcd regarding current research, available materials, and current 
institutional procedures. Withcmc the Mcessary information or with 
outdated siaterials, the consequences are costly in both time and effort. 
Therefore, it's incuiri>ent upon those responsible for advisement and 
retention programs to keep colleagues very veil informed. 

In most institutions the greatest portion of advisement service is 
provided hy wfnbmtB of the faculty, and this group needs the information 
ami the procedures i^ich are often generated in other sectors of the 
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institution. To demonstrate that advisement is an integral part of 
institutional life, it seems reasonable to include periodic information 
about developments in advisement as part of regularly scheduled faculty 
meetings. The request to department chairpersons to provide up to an 
hour of regularly scheduled departmental meeting time, at some convenient 
date, to update faculty mesd^ers vith respect to advisement p has been 
positively received. These TCetingsCspring semester) have provided a 
means to reach faculty mefld>ers iiho might i»t attend a mass meeting set 
up exclusively for the purpose of emphasising advisement. Materials 
such the Academic Advisors Resource Fi le and Student Handbook have been 
distributed to faculty menders, the contents reviewed and questions 
ansvered. The result of this method of distribution of amterial and 
explanation of policy and procedure has been improved advlseoent, and 
certainly has prompted many faculty meters to start using material at 
h^nd and/or to ask questions vhen they are uncertain. 

Although acad^^ic advises^nt tends to be priaiarily a faculty respon- 
sibilityp student impressions and the atmosphere of the institution are 
often the result of student contact with meters of the staff other than 
faculty members* A one-half day college-wide workshop on student reten- 
tion for support personnel was conducted during the suroer. The program 
began vith a welcome by the college president , followed by a presentation 
by an off-campus speaker. "Hien small group discussions uetm led by 
selected mend>ers of the staff/ faculty. The small groups were structured 
to include representatives different sectors of the college. A group 
might have included a dep.trtmental secretary, financial aids clerk, a 
groundsman, a janitor, a key punch operator, and a secretary from the 
admissions office. The group leaders were encouraged to elicit from 
the meiri>ers as many suggestion as possible based on their individual 
experiences that would aid in student retention. These ccMients were 
collected by a recorder and presented to the total group at a final gen** 
era] session. One outcoiK clear to all participants - that while college 
employees experienced students in one particular area of activity, an 
individual student experiences all of these areas, and the nature of 
students* interaction with staff /faculty in one area carries over to sub- 
sequent interactions - good feelings, frustrations, etc. Evaluation 
forms collected at the conclusion of the irorkshop indicated that partici* 
pants were grateful for the opportunity to express their ideas and looked 
forward to additional meetings on other institution-wide concerns. 

Student Handbooks, Resource Files and an outline of the support 
staff workshop were distributed at the meeting as was a chart delineating 
the responsibility for, and delivery of, advisement services involving 
personnel from both Academic Affairs and Student Services* 
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(IfoaS) THE imDECLARED STUDENT OR WHEN IS CONFUSION CHANGE? 
Presenters : 

Linda Peterson and Eileen ^Donough, Barry University 

Smaaary AutHor: L. Peterso^i 

This presentation focused on th? undeclared major frora a develop- 
siental perspective. Undeclared majors %^re described in terms of three 
theoretical perspectives. Erikson's ideas formed the substrate, while 
Mercians enlargement of Erikson's views provided a clearer picture of the 
college age person, and Perry's views of cognitive development of the 
college student provide a more complete picture. Based on the resulting 
profiles, specific needs of each type of student emerge. 

Narcia classifies students as being identity achieved, identity 
foreclosed, identity diffused, or in moratorium. The identity achieved 
usually have a plan,ii»ind and a major selected, but may be undeclared 
because they need to fulfill requirements for admission to the selected 
major. They are typically in Perry^s cmmitment stage of cognitive 
development and require little special attention. The identity fore - 
closed studenJ^s may be undeclared majors for much the same reasons as the 
identity achieved. The major difference between them is that these 
students have not made the career decision on their own but are simply 
accepting an authority view of what they should pursue. This places them 
in Perry *s dualistic stage. Such students need to engage in career 
exploration activities, and to build decision making skills. There is 
often high resistance among this group however, since they are reluctant 
to give up authority given choices. They will typically require a great 
deal of support for their activities. The identity diffused are those 
students who are often characterised as being typical of the undeclared 
flMjor although they are probably rather few in ntmber. This group is 
unable to come to grips with decision making, and appears to be drifting 
along through college. They are most often characterised by Perry's 
pre-relativist type of thinking, refusing to come to a decision because 
"one opinion is as good as another These students also need a great 
deal of support. They are at risk for *'ready made" identities such as 
cults and the like and some may benefit the most from stopping out for a 
year to two. The final type of student is in moratorium . This is a 
student who is curious and actively seeking alternatives to help with the 
process of decision making. They are «>st often pharacterized by rela^ 
tivist thinking as per Perry's sK>del. They are receptive to suggestions 
from the advisor, and will engage in career exploration type activities. 
They may need to build decision making skills. They need also to be 
reassured that it is alright to^be undeclared, to help them avoid panic- 
sudden decisions. 

It was noted that these types of students, especially those who are 
identity foreclosed^ may also appear among declared majors. In this 
instance, some declared suijors may^then be actually functioning at a less 
mature level than the mich uligned undeclared majors. 
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(No. 16) HOW TO SEE 2500 STUDENTS AND STILL HAVE A SUMMER VACATION 
Presenter ; 

David C. Brennan, Indiana Universic^Purdue University at Fort Wayne 
Suwiary A uthor ; D. Brennan 

A aajor pr(^lem facing academic advisers is nieetit^{ individual stu- 
dent advising needs during the tsae available between registrations. 
Sunnters in particular, in,th multiple suaaier session registrations, new 
student orientations, and heavy fall advising loads, are burdensome to 
academic advi;.^ers. Student Academic Counseling Services (SACS) at IPFW 
assumes advising responsibility for more than 2500 students consisting of 
Allied Health majors, pre-professional Business majors, and undecided 
students. 

SACS addressed this advising workload problem in the fall of 1982. 
It determined that by involving the entire staff we could, without 

diminishing advising quality, make more efficient use of professional 
staff time by developing a group advising program. Each student was sent 
a post card identifying possible group advising session times and dates 
for their particular major with instructions to report to our central 
office or call for a reservation. Session days, dates, and tiMS were 
varied to provide ample opportunity for all students to attend. Sesaion 
attendance was limited to fifteen for undecided students and thirty for 
committed majors. Each session was scheduled for either one and one-half 
or two hour periods depending on anticipated attendance. Three or four 
advisers were assigned to each group session with one designated as 
leader. The leader ms responsible for making certain all student fold- 
ers, registration forms, class schedules, planning sheets, bulletins, 
curriculum sheets, as well as all other mseded materials, vete 
available. 

Each student was given an academic record folder to review curricu- 
lum status and to confirm this status as the session leader reviewed the 
curricuhui, prerequisites, grade requirements, as well as other pertinent 
information. Curricultsn information similar to the record form in the 
folder was written on the chalkboard making it easy for students to iden- 
tify possible course options for the upcoming registration and to select 
alternate course options in the event of closed classes, limited offer- 
ings, etc. 

Following the leader's presentation and instructions, each student 
was advised to plan a schedule in line with their present academic sta- 
tus. Personal questions and assistance were handled by advisers circu- 
lating among the students. Once a preliminary planned schedule was com- 
pleted, an adviser carefully checked its accuracy and gave it approval 
signature. Students were then asked to make a second copy before trans- 
ferring their planned schedule to a final registration form. One copy 
remained with the students and the second copy was retained by SACS in 
the event future reference was needed. Registration cards were given a 
final check before approval by an adviser. Students left the group 
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advising session vith a completed registration Form and a copy of their 
preliminary planning sheet* 

The students %rho failed to attend a group advising session faced the 
strong possibility of waiting in line to see an adviser at registration 
time. Registration for spring semester students vho attended a group 
advising session was conspicuously simplified. 

Expectations for future group advising sessions are that they will 
increase in popularity. For the SACS advising staff* it has placed more 
control of advising schedules in the hands of advisers. A real morale 
builder! 

(No. 17) DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION: IMPROVING ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE AND 
RETENTION OF POOR^ ACHIEVING FRESHMEN 

Presenters : 

Roy C. Warman and Ruth W. Swenson» Iowa State University 

Suaawry Authors : R. Warman and R. Swenson 

The results of the studies reported here show that timely action by 
academic advisers can result in improved grades and higher retention for 
freslmM^n whose first term grades are poor. 

Iowa State University has a long standing concern and commitment for 
the academic well being of its students. Beyond academic advising and 
orientation programs » there is a wide vsriety of support services for 
students judged to be at higher than average academic risk. However, the 
two studies being reported here have a different ei^hasis in that the 
target population was students for whom there was clear evidence of 
academic difficulty: freshmen whose first term grade point average (GPA) 
WAS lower than the minimum required for graduation (2.0). A single brief 
interview i#as conducted at the stsrt of the next term to ask the student 
to identify the cause(s) of the low grades and to inform tne student of 
appropriate campus resources available to assist with the difficulty. 
Succinctly 9 the interview was diagnostic and prescriptive . 

Two efforts are reported here. The first study was a demonstration 
project carried out at the start of winter quarter, 1980-81 academic 
yetrnt, by staff counselors of the Student Counseling Service (SCS). 
Second, there was a similar project at the start of spring semester, 
1981-82, with the interviewers being academic advisers in the College of 
Sciences and Humanities (S & H). In both projects the students were 
Freshmen in S & H whose GPA was below 2.0, and the general procedures 
were the same: a brief interview to learn the student's explanation for 
the low grades and to suggest potentially helpful campus resources. 

In the first study, the grade improvement and better retention in 
the sophorore year were encouraging but iK>t conclusive* The second study 
incorporated changes deemed desirable and interviews were conducted by 
the student's adviser. 
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Results of Study II confirmed the trends observed in Study I. 
Freshmn students who are given tinely specific information about rese** 
dial resources for their self**identif ied problems do make better grades 
during the next academic ter^(s) of the frestmen year and are iwre likely 
to return the following fall (sophomore year). Further^ this is an 
efficient effort since it is directed only tovat an ^entified popular 
tion in academic difficulty and since the' resulti^ (4>tained require only 
15 to 30 minutes per student of the adyiser*s time* 

(No. 18) ADVISING THE REVERSE TRANSFER STUDENT IN COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGES O 

Presenter : 
l^rry Melton^ East Central College(Mo) 

Summary Authors ; L. Melton 

With increased frequency » students are beginning academic programs 
at four-year colleges and universities, and then transferring to junior 
colleges. The fact that these unique students are probably making this 
decision as a second choice or even as a last resort challenges advisers 
not only to ease the transition^ . but to help insure the completion of a 
program, be it associate or baccalaureate. 

Thi3 session was concerned with the phenomenon of ''reverse transfer" 
^ and the advisement responsibilities comunity and junior colleges face as 
they deal with these special students. 

For purposes of the sessipn, ''reverse transfer" students were 
defined as recent high*school graduates lAo began a baccalaureate program 
at a four-year college or university and transferred to a junior ox 
community college to complete an associate or certificate program. 

The session was intended to cause academic advisers in coisMnity and 
junior colleges to focus on the reverse transfer student and consider the 
unique advisement problems created by growing nimbers in this category. 

The advent of the reverse transfer- was traced in the presentation, 
to the growing prominence of cosmuinity colleges, accelerated recruitment, 
and declining emphasis on high school guidance, 

« 

The presentation also included a d^cussion of the major reasons for 
reverse transfer (academic, economic^ social and personal), and the 
special problems comnHinity and junior college advisers must, anticipate 
(humiliation, resentment, discouragement and confused indecision) in 
working with these students. 

Methods and procedures for successful advisement of reverse transfer 
students were discussed. These included personal advisement techniques » 
late semester enrollments, "fast tracking," peer' counseling, mentoring 
and special activities. 
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(No. 19) CENTRALIZED ADVISING AT CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 
Presenters : 

Orval Johnsont Beulah Neuhact, Minnie Patrick and Keith Stumpff^ Central 
Missouri State University 

Suwaary Author ; adapted fro« program proposal by O. Johnson 

An audiovisual overview of the* Central Advising System vas pre- 
sented. It described how nine acadenic advisers assist in guiding about 
nine thousand students through their individual acadewic careers and 
utilise on-line computer facilities for the enrollment of students in 
classes • A panel of chree academic advisers made short presentations on 
three topics: the istress factors of Central Advising, faculty involve- 
ment in a central advising systems and the use of on-Ujne c<»puter 
^ facilities i a. academic advising. 

Guiding a large niaaber of students toward successful completion of 
an academic degree program involves factors which can produce consider- 
able stress. Time limitations, changing requirements, continual scrutiny 
by students, faculty, and administration, and the heavy vork load are 
among the stress-causing factors with wliich advisers imsst learn to cope. 

Ba-^ed on a recognition that proper, caring advising plays a large 
role in the retention of capable students, a group of 'Resource advisers'* 
are used in advising students with Undeclared" majors. Each academic 
department has designated one or more staff members who are both willing 
and adept at meeting with students seeking to explore that major area. 
The list of ^'Resource advisers" is widely distributed across campus. 

An on-line computer system is used for iflMediate access to informa- 
tion vital to the successful advisesient of students. Amission status, 
current .enrollments and a complete transcript of each student is avail- 
able for viewing by the adviser. After a schedule is determined, the 
adviser then uses the computer to enroll the student in classes. Drops, 
adds and other schedule changes are sutde via the cosq^uter under the 
supervision of the academic adviser. 

(No. 20) COLLEGE WAW;-UP: EASING THE TRANSITION TO COLLEGE 

Presenter : 

Benny Hall, Eastern Kentucky University 

Suamiary Author : B. Hall 

The transition from high school to college often proves to be a 
difficult one for students; fresha^n dropout rates as high as 35% can be 
expected at four-year public schools, and recent studies show a generally 
negative trend in retention rates for these institutions. An important 
catalyst which helps negative campus characteristics discourage first- 
year students is the college environa^nt for which students are unpre- 
pared: coursework requiring strong academic skills and study habits; an 
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unfami liar campus which may seem impersooaL; large classes ; and the 
academic and social regulations imposed by universities (Seal & Noel, 
1980; Hart & Keller, 1980). 

For the last five years » Eastern Kentucky University has supported a 
program designed to ease the transition to the college enviroiMnt for 
high school seniors. College Warm-Op allows high school graduates to 
esqierience a simtror term of college before at tes^pting their first full 
8«ie9ter and thus return in the fall with a head start in col lege , 
enthusiastic attitudes about their college careers, and lessened chances 
of dropping out during their first year. 

The six-week program offers se^en hours of credit classes chosed to 
provide the students with constructive starts in their college programs: 
English Composition, Academic Orientation, and College Reading and Study 
Skills. In orientation the students are introduced to the university's 
organisation, regulations, programs and procedures through study of the 
university catalog, student handbook, and schedule book. The orientation 
instructor is also the students' advisor for the suooier. Undecided stu- 
dents try SIGI (SystM of Interactive Guidance and Information), an 
interactive computer-based' aid designed to assist students in discovering 
and clarifying the career gcMls and characteristics that they value. 

The College Reading and Study Skills class provides the students 
with invaluable acadaaic tools and knowledge pertinent to success in 
college classes. Hany freshmen with inadequate learning and study skills 
must strqggle with university- level woxk; they may conclude tht they are^ 
not ''college material" and drop out, not realising that poor academic 
preparation is the source of their difficulties. The skills developed in 
the study^ skills class — precise writing, listening and note'-taking 
techniques, mneronics and TOim>ry, vocabulary development^ test-taking, 
and practical applications of learning theory — should help Warm-Op 
students to avoid such experiences. 

In two afternoon seminars per week the students receive close 
personal attention as they write themes, take quisses, or do other work 
required by their classes. The seminars allow the students to become 
better acquainted with the faculty irtiile working in a friemily, encourag- 
ing atmosphere. 

An additional benefit that Varm-Up participants receive friMs MKng 
on campus in the simmer is the opportunity to pre-register for Eastern's 
fall semester. Pre-registration ensures that the students get the 
classes they need for their first full semester and also acquaints them 
with an important university procedure. Preparation of individual trial 
schedules in orientation class prepares the students for 
pre-registration. 

At the close of each suomer's program, the students complete a 
formal evaluation of their suam^r experiences* The responses from last 
summer's group to three key questions reflect the enthusiasm fo the 
students: 982 said the program fulfilled or partially fulfilled their 
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expsctacions; 96Z said they now felt m>te confident about attending 
college because fo the prograis; and 100% said they would recoramend 
Collage Warm-Up to a friend graduating trom high school. Of the 66 
Wartt-0p students who enrolled at EKU in Fall 1982 ^ 51 returned for the 
spring semester 9 giving an attrition rate less than half that of the 
freshmen class as a whole. 

The College Warm-Up program has increased enrollment every year, and 
last susm^r more than 70 students participated* Those involved with the 
administration of the program are pleased with o^ny of its aspects: its 
cost accountability 9 its employmnt of faculty for the su&s^r, its 
attraction of students to Eastern its growth , and^ most importantly, its 
excellent preparation of students for persisting at the university in 
pursuit of a college degree. 

(No. 21) A MODEL FOR INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A DECENTRALIZED 
ADVISING SYSTEM 

Presenters : 

A. Faye Robinson» Judy Owen, M. N. Alice Rowe» Western Kentucky 
University 

Summary Authors ; A. F. Robinson, J« Owen, A. Rowe 

Although the characteristics of an effective advising system are 
well established, efforts to make changes needed to incorporate those 
characteristics into a decentralised systaa are often resisted^ A Task 
Force, consisting of representatives from the student body and from 
administration and faculty, can be a vehicle for validating need and 
promoting change by following the steps outlined below* 

A thorough evaluation is a necessary first step in attempting to 
improve the academic advising system. The opinion of students and 
faculty in regards to the present system's effectiveness should be 
solicited. The evaluation snist be systematic; it should include a 
variety of methods, evaluators, and criteria; and it must assess the 
quality of the collective functions of the academic advising program and 
the quality of advising provided by individual advisors. 

As indicated by Grites (1979), when the institution's academic 
advising system is thoroughly analysed using various statistical data and 
information obtained through questionnaires, id'^as for improving the 
program begin to aserge* Analysis may reveal an inad .equate or nonex- 
istent policy statement on advising. If so, the institution'? "Statement 
on Advising" must be revised or developed, using the ideas for change and 
perhaps the ACT guide to draft a statefl^nt that should be circulated 
widely within the university ccmmunity to obtain criticism and sug- 
gestions, such input increases the likelihood of acceptance for the final 
documents Similtaneously » plane mist be developed for implementing those 
elements requiring change from current procedures. 
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Methods for gaining the support needed for effective implementation 
are an important part of the plans. Gaining support for change requires 
participation of students, administrators, and faculty who are serving on 
the recoraiending committee. Endorse^nt imjst be sought from high level 
administrators,, including the president, and from the faculty and student 
body. The Comiittee should ensure that the entire campus ccmmuniCy is 
informed concerning goals of the advising system, changes needed to 
ensure goal attaimsent, and evaluative procedures which are planned. 

The described process may seem frustratingly cumbers<we. Such 
measured steps may be necessary, however, especially on a campus where 
faculty and students are accustomed to sharing in decision-soaking respon- 
sibilities. The process may fail to accomplish every change sought but 
will provide an important side effect — the increased awareness of the 
need for good advising. 

(No. 22) ADVISING ATHLETES - DREAMS AND REALITIES 



The program dealt with the special challenges involved in advising 
student-athletes, including a review of the unique problems faced by 
the student-athlete, and a description of an ideal counseling situation. 
The third part focused on the program for counseling athlstev^ at Indiana 
University. Participants were provided with copies of an article de- 
scribing that program which appeared in the October 1982 issue of the Phi 
Delta Kappan * 

There is little doubt that the student-athlete operates in a unique 
environment. The athlete may benefit from special help (e.g. specialised 
counseling^ supervised tutoring) not available to the regular student. 
Instructors, understanding the special pressures on athletes, may also 
provide »cme individual instruction. In general, an athlete is more 
closely monitored than the ordinary student. 

Participation in athletics creates demands on the athlete's time 
and physical stamina: practice and conditioning, travel and games. Class 
times and exams must be adapted to practice schedules and games and 
although most athletes are in good condition, the physical demands are 
such that the athlete may suffer from tiredness and fatigue. NCAA and 
conference requirements must be n^t and, since athletes are not recruited 
for academic ability, past academic and social experiences are often 
limited. Athletes also encounter unusually high peer pressure. Previ- 
ously exposed to adulation, athletes often suffer from an unrealistic 
self-concept both athletically and academically. 

The ideal counseling environment for the student-athlete would need 
to be multi-faceted. Such a program would undoubtedly include access to 
early registration, vocational guidance from career specialists, a 
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learning center, special counselors for probleas related to alcohol and 
eaotiooal adjustwent, strong and supportive coaches and open coaaunica- 
tion between the athletic and acadeaic coimnities. The prograa would 
include many other specific services for students including program plan- 
ning, orientation prograaw, study tabke, tutoring, weekly check-ins, time 
aanageoent workshops, and when iwcessary, reaedial courses. 

The prograa administered by the Academic Affairs Office at Indiana 
University provides program planning, freslaMn orientation, suner 
reading-writing program for freshmen, a supervised study table, and 
tutoring for all athletes. It also assists coaches with recruiting. Titts 
focus of our involvement in the recruiting process is to discuss with 
each prospect the academic programs aiKl degree requirements. 

The Academic Affairs Office conducts sessions for counselors, deans, 
and faculty to acquaint them with our program, the Big 10/NCAA Rules and 
Regulations, and the unique problems of the athletes. The athletic- 
academic staff attend regularly scheduled University Division and Upper 
Division Advisor's meetings to stay abreast of university changes and 
policies. It is imperative that the athletic-academic staff participate 
in campus wide meetings and activities so that they do not separate them- 
selves from the university. To insure that athletics fit properly into 
the university environment, it is essential that open conaunication be 
maintained between the athletic department and the academic consunity. 

(Ho. 23) MULTIFACETED ACADKfIC ADVISIMG: THE CHALLEHCK OF IHTEGRATIMC 
UNIVERSITY RESOURCES 

Presenters : 

David C. Reins, H. Bart Merkle, and Jeffrey A. Powell, Tulane University 
Summary Authors : D. Heins, H. Merkle, J. Powell 

This program presented the evolving academic advising system used 
through the College of Arts & Sciences at Tulane University. A signifi- 
cant el^wnt of this system is the increasiog linkage between academic 
and career planning through a large referral network. The crux of this 
network is close collaboration between faculty, academic dean's office 
staff, and division of student services staff. 

The specific content of the presentation included the following; 

1) The Advising System as it Wow E xists . A new brochure entitled 
'The Right Moves" was utilized to describe the academic advising 
system. The discussion focused on the selection and training 
of faculty advisors, the co^onents of the referral network 
a.id how each works, the calendar of advising events, and the 
student's responsibility for making the system work success- 
fully. The theoretical basis for this system was drawn frtxn 
Ferry, Knefelkamp & Slepitxa, and Tiedeman. 
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2) Acade»ic Adviniag >toterial8 > A variety of advising materials 
were developed ^ borrowed and/or modified for use at TuLane, 
Copies of these materials were distributed and the specific 
benefirs of using the« was discussed. These materials included: 
Major/Career Planning Inventory; Life Skills and Programs of 
Study; A Decision Guide for Choosing a Major; Majors by Holland 
Code; and a Major/Career Decision Making Questionnaire. 

V^^ Practical Politics of Developing the System , The implemn- 
tation of a campu8*-*wide referral netiiK>rk in an advising system 
necessitated confronting numerous territorial , personality ^ and 
philosophical issues. Strategies used to address these issues 
successfully were discussed, 

4) Concerns and Challenges for the Future , Numerous issues which 
relate to the maintenance and /or continued development of an 
advising system are extremely important • Several of these 
issues were discussed including: faculty reward mechanisms; 
refining the referral netirork; support of senior administrators; 
refining facilty perceptions of advising roles; advising system 
evaluation* and parental education about the advising 'process. 

The emphasis of this program was on organisational and practical 
implementation issues rather than theoretical constructs • While the 
presentation focused on the Tulane models issues in advising that are 
cc^snon to most campuses were emphasised* 

(No. 24) EMERGING ROLES IN ADVISING: THE NEW ACADEMIC PROFESSIONAL 



In 1980, the University of Minnesota developed a new emplo3rment 
track for college personnel. This job series^ entitled Academic Profes- 
sional ^ was to add a third personnel system for employees who were 
neither student support nor faculty employees. The advising staff of the 
University Without Walls (an individualized, baccalaureate program for 
adult stud'^nts) were to be placed on the Academic Professional Series and 
were requested to develop a jou description which would describe the 
roles and responsibilities for academic advising. 

A topical seminar was presented using the UWW Academic Professional 
job description as the discussion focus. Participants were asked to 
state where they worked, what positions they held and what personnel 
system they worked under at their respective institutions. The present- 
ers then described the teaching, counseling and evaluation roles of the 
professional adviser. Participants engaged in a lively discussion of 
what constitutes teaching in the adviser-student relationship and to i^at 
extent this is recognized by colleges or universities. 
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Two other areas of adviser responsibility vere described and discus- 
sed - program operations activities and professional activities. The new 
AcadOTic Professional takes an active role in comprehensive prograoaatic 
areas such as action research, program development, governance and 
a<biinistration, and mist sharpen the understanding of ways to facilitate 
Che learning of mature students. 

Discussion by participants revealed strong support for the job cate- 
gories and definitions outlined in the Academic Professional job descrip- 
tion. Some participants debated the issue of academic preparation needed 
by academic advisers and if the Academic Professional model would provide 
a career path for people interested in selecting advising as a career 
choice rather than as a stepping stone to other positions. Further 
efforts need to continue to reinforce the value of academic advising both 
Co the faculty and to the administration of colleges and universities. 

Participants were given copies of the UWW Academic Professional 
Document to serve as a resource for further examination of the advising 
profession and tts coi^onents. 

(Ho. 25) THE CAREER PLAIWING AND PLACEMENT PROCESS: A JWDEL FOR ACADEMIC 
ADVISERS 

Presenters : 

Donald G. Kaufman, Miami University (Ohio); Mark Case, Indiana 
University 

Summary Authors ; D. Kaufman and M. Case 

This program presented a career planning and plac^^nt sHMlel that 
can be used by academic advisers as a tool to strengthen the bond between 
academic and career advising. The EM>del «ias designed to assist academic 
advisers in preparing students for career identification, job-search 
strategies, and eventual placement. Central to the discussion of the 
Miami Dniversity model was an overview of the career development process 
at Che college/university level, and how academic advisers, counseling 
8taff» and career planning and placemnt personnel can cosine to provide 
beneficial information to advisees. 

The career planning and placement process at Miami University was 
illustrated through the use of four stages representing the various 
aspects of a student's career development. 

(1) SELF-AWARENESS is the beginning stage of the process vhich 
deals with identification of interests, values, abilities, and needs. 
Clarification of these elements will result in a level of "career matur- 
ity" that will enable an individual to make an informed career decision 
based on familiarity with the decision-making process. 

(2) CAREER EXPLORATION aids the student in his or her identi- 
ficacion of career fields coo^yatible to interests, values, academic 
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:;:reparatioat geographic preference » lifestylep and knowledge of the job 
outlook, 

(3) EHPLOTMKMT iasiediately following graduation is the decision 
reached by a aajority of students. This beet ion involves indentification 
of prospective esqployersy preparation of appropriate correspondence ^ 
follov-through on j(rt> leads 9 interviewing, and selecting froa mltiple 
job offers. 

(4) ADDITIOWAL BDPCATIOII , in the font of graduate and /or profes- 
sional school, IS pursued by a significant mi^er of Kia«i graduates each 
year. Information on adnission requirements, entrance examinations, 
appropriate references, intervieving, and applications for financial 
assistance are provided. 

(No. 26) ADVISItIC IN TBACHI<«G: THE TWIN-FACETED APPROACH TO ;j)VISINC 
Presenters : 

J. D. Beatty and B. J. White, Iowa State University, Ames 

Summary Authors ; adapted from the progrra proposal by J. D. 
Beatty and B. J. Wiite 

A survey of orientation courses at lova State University reveals 
that tuny contain elements of academic and career advising. Using 
results of this survey and our experiences iu academic departments and an 
advising center, suggestions of nays in which advising can be incorpor- 
ated into the teaching of academic subject satter were made. Although 
faculty have not traditionally recognised the importance of advising 
relative to teaching and research, the increased e^hasis on retention 
and the increasing number of non- traditional students may bring an 
increased avareness of the need for quality advising. 

The session was divided into two parts; 1) a survey of depart- 
mental orientation courses at Iowa State University was presented. The 
el^sents of academic and career advising in these courses were empha- 
sised. 2) specific suggestions of ways in which advising concepts can 
be iLtroduced into the teaching of academic subject matter were discus** 
sed. 

The audience was encouraged to share ideas and successful experi- 
ences with career-oriented advising in both advising centers and academic 
departments. 
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Presenter : 

Donald H. Squire » lb vson State University 

SiBsaary Author ; adapted fro« the program pro{N>sal by D» Squire 

More often than not» freshnen approach academic lulvising as passive 
recipients of informat ion and instruct ions rather than act ive part ic i- 
pants in a dialog, the purpose of which is to enable them to make intel- 
ligent decisions about their academic careers. Because freshmen do iK>t 
fully comprehend the purposes of advising nor the complexity of the 
decisions-making process in whiclNxhey are engaged, too many of them 
do nothing to prepare to be advised. The dialog between student and 
advisor, which should inform the student's decisions, may really raver 
take place* 

This presentation focused on the characteristics of freslmen and on 
the identification of their ^vising needs* The purpose is to describe a 
model strategy for helping freshmen derive optimum benefit from the 
advising system, beginning vith the initial advising interview* In this 
model, the ultimate goal of academic advising is to enable stiKlents to 
make appropriate, informed, and independent choices regarding their 
acadasic careers* Five stages or ccmponents are seen as essential to 
that process if it is to succeed. Students mast 1) examine vhat they 
know about themselves in light of their present circifisstances, 2) become 
aware of the academic requirmsents and other demands they face, 3) become 
informed about the options and resources now available to them, 4) becMie 
acquainted with institutional policies and procedures, and 5) use the 
perspective of an experieiKed advisor who can bring all ithese things 
together for them* 

In preparation for the fifth stage of the model, advisors of fresh- 
en attend training workshops designed not only to enhance their know- 
ledge of institutional policies and procedures, but also to increase 
their awareness of the needs of the clientele they serve* Faculty parti- 
cipation in the training workshops contributes to a broader understanding 
of the advisiig relationship and to a greater conaitment throughout the 
campus to comprehensive, consistent advising* 

(No*28) A COST-EFFECTIVE ADVISING/REGISTRATION BY NAIL PROGRAM 
Presenters ; 

Doug Neitxel and Alan Cerveny, University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

Suamary Author : D. Neitsel ^ 

This presentation focused on the treatment of new freshmen at the 
University of Nebrasks'^-Lincoln* It is rather unique in that freslmen are 
both advised and registered for classes by mail* 
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The responsibility for this process rests priiaarily with the Office 
of Adnissions and Advising, «^ich in the fall arranges Metings vith 
representatives of eight undergraduate Colleges to reviev the infonsation 
necessary to advise their new freslmen. Then the six professional staff 
TCobers begin to advise our inco«ing freshmen using an advising form 
(**Cour8e Selection Fora") sent to the student along with registration 
Materials. Using the information provided, new students can register for 
classes during their final semester of high school and have a confirmed 
schedule of clu^ «s by the beginning ^f the summer. The advising infor- 
mation on the CSF wUl be determined by reviewing: (1) the student's high 
school courses, including those in progress; (2) the student's class 
standing and high school grades; (3) the student's ACT or SAT scores; and 
(4) the student's indication of his or her area of interest. It is not 
mandatory for stwlents to follow the advice provided on the CSF, but it 
does provide a framework frMi which to pick their schedule of classes. 

One of the strengths of this advising/regisfation by mail system is 
its relative low cost of iaplosentation. The UNL program for about 4000 
freshmen, including professional/support staff salaries, publlcccions and 
postage is about $35,000. It does not require a lengthy sumer okienta- 
tion or the mobilisation ot professional aiMl academic advisors from the 
academic ranks. 

There are several shortcomings to this procedure: lack of senior 
year materials except "in progress" reports from the high school tran- 
script; students repeatedly change academic and career goals; and lack 
of class space in high demand areas means scMse stiMlents will receive an 
incomplete schedule. Currently, about 45Z of the fall freshman class 
will have attend^ Sumner Orientation; many attend only because drop/add 
is part of the progrm and they can ccmplete their schedule. A stmamer 
program encompassing advising, registration, and orientation would 
probably net about 90Z attendance. 

The greatest shor teeming of the mail process is its lack of personal 
contact. Thus, we recommend our program most for institutuions which: 
(1) already have sufficient personal contact built into their marketing 
strategies; (2) can begin the advising and mailing processes later, 
thereby reducing duplication of efforts and maximising the opportunity to 
work form at least one seawster of senior year academic progress; (3) 
have a flexible registration demand situation where classes which might 
close can be allotted additional sections to ^et student demand and 
minimize inctnplete schedules. 
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(1I0.29) COMPUTER ASSISTED ADVISING: DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 
P resenters : 

Jill Edwards Olshavsky and Philip W. Naay, Indiana University 

Suaaary Authors : adapted itom progr» proposal by J. Olshavsky 
and P. Naay 

Many crapuses are exploring the potential usefulness of computer 
assisted advising. The session addressed instructional develotment 
theory and formative evaluation as they apply to an application of a 
cottputer simulation program to academic advising. 

This session had two goals. The lesser goal was to acquaint session 
participants with the probable analysis to i^ich a computer assisted 
^advising proposal is likely to be subjected ^ %^ile the greater was to 
share examples of a computer progrra which simulates an advising session 
tor upper level students. ' 

The first portion of the session showed that a computer assisted 
advising proposal is likely to be reviewed at several levels before a 
proposal is endorsed. Factors such as the student population, its size, 
the curriculias and its simplicity and stability, the costs and potential 
pajroffs of the project, and the design factors such as drill or gaming or 
simulation were included in this discussion. 

The second portion focused on the actual development of a computer 
assisted advising program. The development began with an advisor survey 
to ascertain what questions and concerns were raised by students. The 
presenters demonstrated how these were sorted into thematic areas and 
then addressed. 

The three major interactive modes available to students were demon- 
strated by using transparencies prepared from terminal screens which the 
students encounter, including: 

1. the entire progrra i^ich encompasses the structure of the cur- 
riculum, asks which major is desired, discriminates between 
honors and non-honors course options, jsks irfiich courses have 
been completed ami permits additional planning to be done, and 
concludes with a printed planning sheet for a student; 

2. the iK*iu of subprograms and the flexibility to permit students 
to review selected menu items; 

3. a highly interactive subprogram which both computes for the 
students and teaches the students to compute their own grade 
point average in an important subset of courses » 
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(llo*30) DISPLAY SESSION - SIGI (ETS) 
(See (0) under Part III) 



(II0.31) MOVING TOWARDS SYSTEMATIC ASSESSMENT: AN ADVISING SURVEY 
Presenters ; 

Cindy Pintok and Nancy J. VanDerveer, College of St* Benedict(MN) 

Sig^ry Authors : adapted frcna progrm proposal by C. Pintok and 
N. VanDerveer 

Un*il recently, the College of St* Benedict has been part of the 
majority (over 75%) of V.S. colleges and universities with no formal 
means of evaluating their advising programs (ACT, 1979). The political 
climate surrounding faculty evaluation made assessment of advising diffi- 
cult. However I in light of crapus-wide concern for advising as a reten- 
tion tool, the advising staff initiated a survey of student perceptions 
of advising. 

This presentation described the planning , implement at ion » and 
results of this survey. Certain features of our approach may be novel: 

1. A series of individual appointments with department chairs and 
student leaders to introduce the survey and to solicit sugges- 
tions concerning its content, and a Friday Forum presentation to 
reach ^ditional faculty and staff; 

2. Inclusion of a question on lAether female students feel fairly 
treated by advisors (AAC, 1982); 

3. Use of student govern^nt representatives to distribute the 
survey and collect it in sealed envelopes within 24 hours; 

4. A confidentiality agreement that specifies distribution of the 
original survey dociments to advisors, use of group data only by 
the Advising Office, and no release of data on individual 
advisors or depart^nts to administration, chairpersons, or 
students. 

Throughout this period, we have emphasized that our concern is not 
to "evaluate faculty," but to improve academic advising for the benefit 
of the students^ the departments, and the College. 

Topical areas covered by the survey were derived from questions sug- 
gested by ACT (1982a, 1982b), especially: perceived quality of the 
advising relationship ; accuracy of information received from advisors; 
time and attention given to the advising task; the advisor's concern for 
discussing the student's goals and plans . 

Based upon computer analysis of the survey data, the advising staff 
will plan for future programing. F>r example, should more emphasis be 
placed on effective communication of college require^nts? Should the 
Advising Office provide workshops for faculty on establishing effective 
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advising relationships; on providing encourageaent to uoaen students; on 
helping students aake realistic academic and career plans? 

(110.32) ADMINISTRATIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD ADVISIIfG 

Presenters ; 

Jewell A. Priend, Marie J. Kilker and Betsy Peterson, Southern Illinois 
University - Carbondale 

Sinary Author : adapted fro* prograa proposal by J. Friend 

This prograa presented an overview of the probleas of coMunication. 
•taff recognition and developsent, and fiscal alternatives for acadenic 
advising. The panel deaonstrated hov adainistrative support and advis- 
ors* foUov-through can iaprove the status of acadesaic advisors and the 
prc^rasM and clientele they serve. 

The prograa was divided into three individual presentations: 

1. "nie director of a baccalaureate prograa for adult populations 
(Kilker) discussed coaaunication, acadeaic prograa development 
for non- traditional on-crapus and off-c«apus students, status 
considerations and functional probleas in representing an 
institution Iwlistically. 

2. The advisor/counselor of a preventive counseling prograa 
(Peterson) discussed decision asking in probation, suspension 
and readaission of students, and the iaplications of sensitive 
decision asking with wlainistrators' and faculty coofMsration. 

3. Friend dx cussed realistic expectations of advisors which 
require faculty/ adainistrative education, credent ia ling, full 
tiae eaployaent status, fiscal accotuitability , and persistent 
public relations efforts. 



(No. 33) CAMPUS HERO OR VICTIM: THE STUDENT ATHLETE 



Presenters ; 

Gerald S. Gurney, Jan Korslund and Debra Stuart, Iowa State University 

Sumaary Authors ; adapted troa program proposal by C. Gurney, J, 
Korsluml, and D. Stuart 

Student athletes have been identified through constant public 
scrutiny as a population having special needs and unusual pressures. 
Their seasonal tiae CMaiitMnt often entails a ainimim 40 hour work week 
in athletics as well as a full-tiae acadeaic load. Further, student 
athletea* lives and social activities often revolve around the athletic 
departB»nt . 

Studies have deaonstrated that the educational attainaent and aca- 
deaic preparation of stwient athletes are soaeu^at lower than the general 
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college population (Purcy, Hufnagel, Eitzen, 1981; Stecklein and Daaeron, 
1965; Philapil, Stickle in, and Len, 1970). Purdy ec al. (1981X found 
this to be'^particularly true among the black athletes and those athletes 
participating in revenue sports of football and basketball at athleti- 
cally coapetitive institutions. 

The particular Lifestyle and pressure of the student athlete lends 
itself to potential academic and developoiental problems. This presenta- 
tion described and exrained the student athlete subpopulation and identi- 
fied potential problems relating to athletic participation. A model for 
athletic academic support services currently offered at Iowa State 
University was described as well as a demographic overview of academic 
and psychological services offered nationally among Division I institu- 
tions. The Iowa St'ate University model of athletic academic support 
emphasizes: ^ 

(1) Test assessaent in reading, vricingp math and study skills, as 
^ veil as career interest neasuresK^nt • 

(2) Supportive services eaphasising skill development are provided 
in the fora of a developmental reading program, learning skills 
seminar, resume writing workshop, supervised sttidy sessions, 
and tutoring progrms, 

(3) Professional personal, vocational and academic counseling are 
provided as an ongoing psychological support System. 

Strategies for encouraging appropriate faculty support ami inter-^ 
action with the student athlete i^ere discussed, Selpful recommendations 
for advisors and advising coordinators for working with the student 
athlete were suggested. The" ethical issues of university commitment to 
the stiklent athlete were reviewed, particularly from the areas of faculty 
and advisors, student affairs, and athletic department* The following 
duties of the advising coordinator were also covered: 

(1) Assignment and change of advisors 

(2) Utilising a Isason relationship with the athletic department 

(3) Scheduling procedures and its relation to athletic time 
demands, and 

(4) RecoBsendat ions regarding academic standards policies and its 
effect upon student athletes. 

(No. 34) "PEER OR ADVISOR?*' GRAPPLIIW; WITH CONFLICTING ROLES 



Presenters : 

Juli McCarthy and Anne ^tontgomery, University of Jtontana 



Summary Author ; A, ^tontgomery 

A successful peer advising program has been developed at the Uni- 
versity of Montana* First instituted to fill a void in the advising 
services offered to General Studies (or Undeclared) stiKlents, it has come 
to be appreciated as a highly viable vehicle for delivering advising to 
students from other units on campus* In an effort to provide a learning 
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experience for both t'le peers and their advisees ^ the program, strives to 
apply student development theory. 

Highly qualified stiKlents frosi various disciplines are interviewed 
each spring and chosen to nork as peer advisors for the following aca- 
demic year. Gr^uate students in Guidance and Counseling serve as super- 
visors. The academic advising coordinator meets with the incoming peers 
to discuss the peer advising program and intensive pre-service trailing 
occurs in the fall. Supervisors also conduct periodic io'^servi^e work- 
shops lAich provide information concerning skills, procedures and 
resources necessary for advising. Pay is in the form of one credit per 
thirty hours of work per quarter.' The grade received depends upon the 
degree of fulfillment of the peer advising contract. 

Finally, in an effort to maintain a quality progr^, the academic 
advising coordinator and the supervisors meet at the end of the year to 
discuss the strengths and weaknesses of the existing progrMi and make 
necessary changes for the upccming year. 

Several potential problems may occur when implementing a peer 
advising program. One involves the dual role of the peer advisor: 
fellov stwdent and authority figure. Peers often must grapple with which 
role is most appropriate to the circueistance at hand. A related concern 
is that peers may steer their advisees either to or away from certain 
courses and/or instructors. Clarification of the peer divisor's role by 
the supervisors and/or fellow peera can help to alleviate the problems. 

Prcm year to year new groups of students must be retrained, and 
advisees may experience some discontinuity when their peer advisors 
graduate and/or when they declare a major aiu! are assigned to a faculty 
advisor. In an attempt to maintain some stability and continued 
expertise within the Oniversity's advising system, several steps can be 
taken* Juniors can aerve as peer advisors and can then be encouraged to 
remain in the progrma during their senior year. A ccmprehenaive advising 
handbook, to 1^ used by both faculty i^visors and peer advisors, can help 
to maintain some continuity in iKlvising among the different types of 
advisors. 

(No. 35) INTRUSIVE ADVISING FDR STUDENTS IN INAPPROPRIATE MAJORS 

Presenter ; 
Walter R. Earl, Old Dominion Univ, 

StjMBMry Author ; W. Earl 

The unavailability of jobs has changed students* questions to 
advisors from ^in what should I majow?** to '*iAat major wi ' get me a 
job?^ Hany students therefore inappropriately pick their ma^ jc based on 
fmily pressure^ job availability, and persj^ctive dollars earned rather 
than on value clarification, vocational testing, or academic counseling. 
A new challenge for acad^ic advisors is to identify stiKlents who select 
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inapproprUte iiajors in which they can be predicted to fail and counsel 
tnem to structure alternative career goals. 

T*''^.""* **®yomI career coimseling and responses to 

the high cost of losing students who fail because they are in the wrong 
major. By interferring in a student's life with "you «ieed help and you 
can gee it here when warning signes of a wrong aajor appear, advisors 
liunj."" ' " «n««i«g the swUifaceted coaJleKity of^adUic c^ 

its "«PP"P"«te Mjors can be identified by three factors: 

f ~' deswnstrate the proficiencies and skills neces- 

Je2inl*"'.« JJ!^ ^^l dislikes the academic courses 

leading to that «jor; and (3) the student has not seriously evaluated 
vocational choices but has only responded to the perceived employment 

The Intrusive Model used at Old Doninion University involves orien- 
tation diagnostic aath, writing, and reading testing not only for place- 



a.ra Kcaaing cescing not Only for place- 

■ant but for tracking of potential problems. Students are identified at 
registration who need to sign up for Academic Success four-%»eek work- 

*'";?!5'"f '~'^»^»»'«P»» »P««^i«l 8i^oup sessions in vocational 
eEploration. Students are placed in special classes taught by coun- 
selors: Orientation 101 and Career Planning 121. Each time a student 

tltl ^^^^ th«y'"lf-assess their skills and discuss intrusive needs 
with their counselor. 



mnA.i. \ University ^ademic Advising has created .two different 

■odels for intrusive advising of students in inappropriate suijors. An 
intrusive Ita^or Choice Itodel for advising utilUei career ^lanninj 
llZllt: fr-"*"* ^^}»^PB, and academic success group to identify 
" /appropriate majors and to help thea evaluate unrealistic 
vocational goals, alternative careers, and the process by «hich decisions 



An intrusive Frobationjry Student Model utilises a five-step advis- 
ing schedule for aakii^ referrals and providing follow-up advising for 
students having academic problems in relationship to their majors/ The 

one-hour appointment using a questionnaire, a 

^ «f"ral agreement, a folloir-up third 
session and a final ^vising session. 

(Ito.36) IirrERACTIVE COMPUTES ADVISMNT: DEVELOPMENT OF A MODEL 
Presenters : 

Peter W. Rees and Claudia G. Fischer. University of Delaware 



SuMary Authors: adapted from program proposal by P. Rees and 
C. Fischer 

Innovative programs and flexible curricula options represent rich 
educational resources in many universities and colleges. Yet frequently 
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students fail to take full advantage because of a lack of knowledge 
associated with poor academic ^viseiaent, or a misunderstanding of 
exisjling institutional policies and procedures. At the University of 
Itetaware the College of Arts and Science is developing a cowputer- 
aasisted advisement program based on a PLATO* sytem and network of 
terminals. Hie resulting set of advisement packages is not designed to 
supplant traditional personal contact, but rather to provide both advisor 
and advisee with information which should enhance the quality of their 
dialogue. 

Two principal packages are being developed. "Exploring Academic 
Options and Designing Individualized Programs" will allow a student to 
express a general interest or career objective, and then be led by a 
series of questions and response choices to consider particular majors, 
or cofl^inations with minor or other elective programs. A second package, 
**General Academic Information," was the subject of this program. it is 
designed to provide both faculty and students with access to a core of 
information in easily undersrood chart displays lAich can be selected 
either through key words or interactive inquiry methods. The subject 
matter comprising this package contains those items co«Bonly found in a 
University catalog: curricula by college, major and minor, general 
education requirements, innovative programs, options and c(»Dbinat ions , and 
academic policies and procedures. Unlike a college catalog, however, the 
c(»puter program can be instantly updated as departments change curricula 
and faculty senates mend academic regulations. Furtherw)re, the impli- 
cations of policies for students in particular circumstances are rarely 
explained in a catalog, i*ile the inquiry-designed computer database 
underlying the progrra package offers this capability. 

The presenters believed that vHxile the specific program content in 
such a computer-assisted advise^nt package may be unique to particular 
institutions, the design details should be of widespread interest and 
applicability. In particular, the solution to display problems involved 
in transferring information trom the printed page to the video screen was 
emphasised. They deownstrated the organizational approach taken in 
arranging academic advi semen t information in such a way that the student 
is educated to see the context in which his or her own program fits into 
the larger educational enterprise of the institution. 

(110.37) ESTABLISHING ADVISOR/ ADVISEE CONTACT: A FRESHMAN YEAR APPROACH 

Presenter ; 
Gail S. Hasson, University of Alabama 

Suaamary Author ; G. Hasson 

Colleges and Universities too often assign students to advisors or 
advisors to students and expect advising relationships to develop. The 
bond between student and advisor is seldom so easily achieved. "Estsb- 
lishing Advisor/ Advisee Contact: A Freshman Year Approach" considered 
various ways of developing advisor /advisee contact in the first year, 
attested means for building functi< lal advising relationships, outlined 
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several methods for coordinating faculty and staff resources, and speci- 
fied practical considerations in designing advising contact programs: 

The presentation was based largely on the freshaan year advising 
program and advising courses for students in the College of Arts and 
sciences at the University of Alabama, m 1980 the College bagan syste^ 
atically assigning each new student an advisor. The assigiLnts we« 
TrtLZ "''" °' information obtained during a mandft'y su^" 

orientation program and closely matched the academic interest of the 
student. Although each student was assigned an advisor, contact was left 

iLiVned' advisor"'"' °' 

In 1981 advising assignments were made in the same way but with 
mailings to students and some advisor initiative. The percentage of 
students contacting their advisors increased to about 50 percent. 

munH.Jn.J'!^ advising assignment procedure was supplemented with 

mandatory enrollment in a non-credit course. Urgely a vehicle for 
co^ti:."! -"^-ct. the course required' a 'mi „Vu^ of thr^e 

aviuaM. ^"^H**' P-^vided information on resources 

available for the improvement of study skills and time oanageiaent 
addressed the problems of independent living and alienation on c^us! 

fn?T^ • career-awareness in fields open to liberal arts graduates 
h * 1 * semester students were enrolled in a mandatory one-credit 
hour freshman seminar course. A case study approach to advising was used 
and advisor/advisee contact was again required. Enrolling all students 
in the courses and working advisor contact into thaa resulted in advisor/ 
advisee contact of nearly 100 percent. aovisor/ 

SEMINAR ^^^^^^ SUCCESS; ADVISEMENT AS A COMPONENT IN A FRESHMAN 
Presenters ; 

Dan M. Hahn and William Hopkins, State University of New York. Cortland 

Sis«£Z Authors ; adapted from the program proposal by D. Hahn 
and w. Hopkins 

In the half-semester course students work on: time management 
goal-setting, effective textbook reading. note-taking, ^ocf^a ; 
building, memory strategies, getting involved with college activities 
and knowing college policies, regulations, and offices. Thl faculty fom 
a mentor-like relationship with the students. Students also learn test 
strategies, how to becosie more active in class participation, practice 
bringing together information from their various courses^ deJilo"^ cUss 
cohesiveness, learn how to form st^y groups, chart their progress " 
their courses, keep daily journals, and discuss the goals of a liberal 
fl!! r^"*"! i?" r " voluntary for students and is taught above 

load by staff. It carries one unit of credit and is graded satisfacto- 
ry/unsatisfactory. The course has won almost unanimous acceptance by 
administration and faculty and by the students enrolled in it. Initial 
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evaluation suggests iaproveaents in retention, grade-point averages, and 
reading conprehension. Student evaluations have been extreaely posi- 
tive. 

The content for the course is consistent across sections, a sylla- 
bus, materials, and lesson plan suggestions being provided to each 
instructor. Changes in instructor attitiKles towards students, changes 
in teaching strategies, and changes in advisement approaches are occur- 
ring by virtue of the experience in teaching the course. 

College 101 resides in no departnent and literally belongs to the 
College as a whole. It was developed on behavioral psychology principles 
and is coordinated by the Director of Academic Advisement ami an associ- 
ate professor of psychology vho ij|/-also the Ck>ordinator of the Frestman 
Year Experience. Goals and strategies are being absorbed by sttMlents and 
faculty not currently part of the course, producing an unexpected ripple 
effect. 

The following factors played a role in the course being so heartily 
accepted by the College: a sound base of empirical evidence from the 
literature; data on a trial run of the course; that the course was not 
geared solely to high-risk students; the willingness of highly respected 
and extremely busy staff to teach it, and the course content meeting 
needs universally recogninsed by the College. The biggest supporters are 
the students th«miselves. 

(No. 39) THE ADVISOR'S USE OF THE COMPUTER AS A STUDEHT INFORMATION 



Donna Guinn and Richard Mitchell, Central State University, Oklahoma 

Susmwry Authors : adapted from summary by D. Guiim ami R. 
Mitchell 

Central State University has seven full-time advisors serving 
10,0(K) undergraduate students and 1,500 undeclared graduate students. 
The Graduate Office advises declared graduate etudents. Considerable 
c(»puter services are available to assist informational needs. Hie 
purpose of this program was to provide information about the variety of 
cOTiputer screens and printouts available to assist with the wlvisement of 
students. 

Samples of the screens include the Adviseawnf Screen (contains 
information advisors need for initial information about students during 
enrollment - transcript automatically follows this screen lAen desired); 
Bnrollment Screen (use to identify current class enrollments); Student 
Master Display (contains general information about student); Class Size 
Opdate (provides information and used to change both maximum aiMi closed 
sixes) ; Class Master Display (provides 30 itaas of information ranging 
from number of credit hours to time offered for each class); Course 
Description Display (provides some of the information offered in the 
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Class Master Display but includes actual descriptioa of the class); 
Adaission Display (includes all inforaation required for -Emission 
to the university); Grade Point DispUjr (provides inforiMtion ahout 
grades, degrees, transfers and number of credits); and Transcript Display 
(contains all transcript data). A printout with inforaation about 
individual advisor weekly activity - people seen, etc. Closed and Deleted 
Sections and Student Snrollaent Schedule are also included. 

The presentation also included the pros and cons of using the com- 
puter for adviseaent needs. Problems of collection of "feeder college** 
equivalencies for developaent of coaputer printed degree checks were dis- 
cussed, and organisation of an adviseaent office to adainister the new 
types of responsibilities. 

The intent of the presentation was to share what advisors do at 
Central State with the philosophy that we want the coaputer to do what it 
does best - work with the paper tasks - so advisors may do what they do 
best - work with students. ... and how it doesn't always work out that 
way. 

(No. 40) GROUP ADVISEMENT AND CAREER E3CPL0RATI0N FOR GIFTED FRESHMEN AND 
SOP»)N0RES IN COLLE(X 

Presenter ; 

Anne C. P. Schroer, Texas A&M University 
Summary Author ; A. Schroer 

Until recently it has been asstased that very talented students will 
enroll in universities, choose courses that interest them and do well in 
their academic pursuits. Experienced advisors and counselors, however, 
recognise that the individual with superior academic abilities is often 
confused, due to the wide range of career and course possibilities that 
fall into their range of possibilities and interests. Opportunities can 
impede the choice of a aajor and pressure mounts as people regularly 
inquire about what they plan on doing after their schooling is finished. 
This pressure can result in frustration and feelings of lack of direc- 
tion. The gifted student is often expected to enter a prestigious 
occupation, but certain career options may be discouraged. 

This session focused on the delivery of acadeaic advising and career 
exploration for very gifted freshmen and sophomores in college using a 
structured group program. Although the group process offers a great time 
saving advantage for the professional, the outstanding benefit of group 
advising/counseling prograa is for the participants. Gifted students can 
derive support froa each other and learn that it»8 developmental ly 
alright to be unsure of career direction and college major. 

The prograa leader described the Career Motivation Program (CMP), a 
structured group prograa marketed by Career Growth Associates, and 
demonstrated how gifted college freshmen and sophomores benefit from 
participating in the program. Research on the career development needs 
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of the gifted student emphasixes the iaportance of clarifying values that 
relate to the norking world. 

Acadmaic advisors acul career counselors can assist the highly 
gifted college fresl»en and soph<Hw>re using the self**inforsuition that 
is gathered by each participant during a six-hour group progrm. As 
participants define their overlapping interests and abilities and arrange 
their priorities » the advisor/counselor is ^le to help the student sake 
decisions regarding choice of major(s)/Binor(s) » co-curricular wtivities 
to elect 9 sumer job opportunities to pursue and other educat ional 
progms like study abroad , co-*op prioress and internship placeaents. 

Suggestions were offered on Ik>v to train facultv advisors and 
graduate students to lead these groups. 

(io.4l) '•DEVELOPIIIG A SELF-ASSESSMENT QUSSTIOmiAlRE'' 

Presenter : 

Donald H. Squire » Tovson State University 

Suaaary Author : adapted f roa sinnary by D. Squire 

Tovson State University has developed a series of three self^assess*- 
aent questionnaires for freshoien to coaplete prior to neeting irith their 
acadaaic advisors* Replies to the items on the questionnaires becoM the 
focus of interaction betveen stiMlent and advisor. 

The first of the Tovson questionnaires is adalnistered at sueaer 
orientation 9 before fres)»en l^gin their first semester. It requires 
theai to exiuine their previous acad^ic experience and raises question 
about their study skills, their interests » and their expectations in 
anticipation of^ selecting courses for their first semester. 

The students complete the second questionnaire during the first 
saaester, prior to preregistering for the secoiKl s«Mster. They are 
asked to assess their progress in each of the courses they are taking and 
to consider Iwv this relates to interests^ aptitudea, md study patterns. 
In addition, they are asked to review^ the factors that led to their 
choice or lack of choice of a major. Finally, they ar« asked to assess 
their achievement in several developmental and skill areas, inclikling 
acadaaic ski 1 1 s , i^ysical and stc ial nel 1-being , coping ski 1 Is , career 
developsient , and time manag«Mnt. Resource lists addended to the ques^ 
tionnaire refer students to cirapus resources and services idiere they c^n 
get further information or assistance in the indicated areas. 

The third questionnaire in the series capitalises on the fact that 
the students have CMpleted, an entire semester at the imiversity^ and 
have received their grade reports for that sawster. This third qi^s- 
tionnaire helps them to understand mvly identified needs ami to reexam- 
ine their options. While reassuring the undecided students that there is 
no cauae for alarm, the questionnaire emphasises the importance of estab- 
lishing a systeauitic approach to arriving at a choice. 
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The questionnaires help raise the awareness of both students and 
advisors of many factors which aust be taken into account when planning 
for coning seaesters. 

(No,42) ADVISING AND COUNSELING THE MARGINAL FIRST- YEAR STUDENT 
Presenter ; 

Prentiss M. Love, Grrabling State University 

Simary Author ; adapted froa progroa proposal by P. Love 

Many entering college freshnen have net their state's standards to 
receive a high school diplona, yet lack the skills to insure success in 
first year courses such as English and natheaatics. The Louisiana Board 
of Regents has indicated that a large percentage of students enrolling in 
Louisiana colleges and universities need renedial courses to prepare for 
college-level work. 

The Identificaiiion and placeaent of these frestmen students and the 
role of the acadeaic counselor was the focus of this discussion. The 
presentation described the iapleaentation of a prograa in operation at 
Graabling State University, with a focus on objectives, required courses 
and tests used to identify the aarginal student. 

(No. 43) SUCCESSFUL INVOLVEISNT OF FACULTY IN ADVISIIW 
Presenters ; 

Rosalind Hibbs, Elaine Follis, Gary Gentry, Warren Fairbanks, and June 
Cray, Principia College 

Siaaaary Author: R. Hibbs 

This panel discussion was intended for priwte liberal arts col- 
leges. Four Principia College faculty sK^ers who at. s experienced fresh- 
aen and aajor advisors participated in a discussion and answered ques- 
tions about successful faculty involveaent in advising. 

Principia College has about 800 students in its alaost entirely 
residential caapus in southern Illinois. Advising is done by faculty and 
two professional staff advise transfer students and all other undeclared 
students. Between 20 and 25 faculty aethers participate in the freshaan 
Advising prograa; they are self-noainated and appoiuc»! by the Dean of 
Faculty. These advisors participate in a 2-day training workshop before 
new student orientation begins in the fall, and attend one-hour update 
aeetings each tera. For their participation in the two-day workshop, the 
advisors receive a snail stipend. 

Here is a swaary of the questions discussed by the faculty panel: 

1) Why do faculty want to be advisors? 

tte appreciate working with freshaen stu<*ents, helping shape the 
students* views, especially before they becoae "jaded;" keeping 
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in touch ifith student thought; strengthening our departaents 
through greater student contact; better understanding the college 
as a whole through interacting with faculty froa other depart- 
vents during training. 

2) What are your advising relationships like? 

Friendly; Good because students see us in a different light— not 
just as professors; Varied 

3) What do faculty look for in training? 

What the Registrar has changed over the susBMr 

Info about what other departsKsnts are doing 

Bow to advise - skills and practices 

••War stories** - advisors tell about their experiences 

Caaaraderie aaong ^visors 

4) Bow often do you see your advisees? 

It varies 

5) Are you evaluated? No, not fonaally 

6) In your perception, how are you viewed by other faculty? 

As a group that is '•with it**; all of us know each other 

7) Bow does what you say relate to other schools' situations? 

Student pressure for better advising deaands advisor training 
Stipend for advisor training helpful 

(Bo .44) GUIDABCS TO A MAJOR 

Presenters ; 

Regi Bailey and Julie Fellers Book, Indiana University-Purdue University 
at Fort Wayne 

Suaaary Authors ; R. Bailey and J. F. Book 

This presentation focused on the "Guidance to a Major" prograa which 
was developed to assist students in the decision asking process related 
to Che declaration of aajor. The need for a prograa of this type has 
been firaly established by research revealing that; 1. the longer a 
student waits to declare a aajor, the Urger the decrease in school aoti- 
vation, 2. the grade point averages of the imdeclared students are auch 
lower than those of declare students, and 3. the lOKieclared stiKlents 
perfora less well than their actual abilites would predict, while their 
declared peers achieve better than their abilities would predict. 

This progrM exeaplifies a classrooa approach within the fraaemrk 
of a saall group. The class aeets six tiaes— once each week for approxi- 
aately two hours. By utilizing a saall group, facilitated by an academic 
advisor, more stt^ents are served in a shorter time frame and receive a 
higher quality of assistance in aaking this decision. 

The course focus begins with values identification in order to pre- 
vent Erik Erikson's concept of identity forclosure froa occurring. The 
second session is on aajors available, and thei« corresponding career 
areas. Skills assessaent coordinated with Bdlland's theory of personal- 
ity types is the third area covered. Use of the Educational Interest 
Inventory for acadeaic assessaent provides the content of the fourth ses- 
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sion. This is followed by session five which centers on self-assesssent • 
The concluding session deals with identifying choices and setting goals. 

Examples of exercises were used to siaulate student experience. ^ 

(Mo. 45) "STUDENT ACADEMIC ADVISEES IN THE FSESEHAN BESIDENCE HALLS'' 

Presenters ; 

Susanne Martin and Clare Carson, Miitaan College 

SuaaMry Authors : adapted frosi progroi proposal by S. Martin and 
C. Carson 

This session involved a discussion of the ^Student Academic Adviser^ 
program at Whitman college, a small liberal arts college with a tradi- 
tional-age sttKlent body and a traditional systM of faculty academic 
advising. The Student Academic Adviser progrM places so^iomore, junior, 
am! senior students in |»:ed<MBinantly freshman resdence hall sections to 
serve as peer ac^emic ^visers, ^adoiic orientation leaders, workshop 
organisers, and tutors in specific sidiject areas. The Stwient Academic 
Advisers are intended to cos^lement, rather th^n replace, both the fac- 
ulty advisers and the residence hall staff. 

The presenters discussed the history and evolution of the Student 
Academic Adviser progrM at Wiitman, the j^ilosopfay which underlies the 
program, the selection, training and responsibilities of the Stialent 
Acadasic Advisers, the cost of the progrma, and ways in which the program 
can be adapted to other institutions. Selection and training materials 
were distributed. 

The responsibilities of the StiKlent Acadraic Advisers are diverse. 
Each Student Academic Adviser has 15-30 advisees during the fall 
semester and 30 - 60 adviseea during the spriim semester. Tfte Student 
Academic Advisers are particularly busy during the first week of the fall 
sesM!ster: assisting with freshaan orientation, leading group discussions 
about the transition from high school to college, preparing fresl»en 
for meeting %nth their faculty adviaers, meeting individually with 
frestwKn to discuss whedule planning, «id servii^ as troi^le shooters at 
Registration. Later in the year the Student Acadoaic Advisers work one 
hour per week in the Study Resource Center, organise workshops on time 
manag^Mnt, analytical reading, study skills, test taking, etc., refer 
students to appropriate campus resources, provide general information and 
advice about dropping aiHl Miding classes, serve as a liaison between 
faculty meters and ati^ents in the residence halls, assist students with 
specific academic skills in the areaa of siath, science, paper writing and 
study skills, and identify mid assist stiMients in TCademic trouble. 

Stittlents are selected on the basis of having a record of successful 
academic achieveo^nt at IRiitman, a genuine interest in freshsien, demon- 
strated leiHlership abilities, idiility to work comfortably with both 
students and faculty mesbers, and the ability to tutor frestnen in math, 
the sciences, paper vritii^, or general study skills. 
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The prograa it now in its fifth year at Wiitaaa. Annual freshnan 
interviews uni ^neral prograa evaluations indicate that students appre- 
ciate the Student Acadenic Advisers and have a high level of satisfaction 
vith the prograoi. 

(No. 46) ''SPECIAL 8SSSI0N ON THE FORMATIOR OF A NACADA CONSULTMITS 
BDlEAir* 



(llr .47) DIRECTORS WORKSHOPS 

See (K) under Part III 



(No.48) *%K3imn IN ACADENIC AOVISINC" 
Freasoters ; 

Jan Brikaen and Sherie Lindaaood, Th« Ohio State University 

Siwary Authors ; adapted froo progrm proposal by J. Eriksen 
and S. Liodaoood 

In response to the conference's theaie, "Beyond Change — Managing the 
Nultifaceted Role of the Acadenic Advisor," this prograa addressed gender 
rolea in Higher education and, specifically, in academic advising. 
Although aore woaen are aoving into faculty and adainiatrative positions, 
voaen in higher education are still segregated in lower level jdbs and at 
leas pay than aen. A 1981 article in the Chronicle of Higher Education 
indicated that, although feawle employees received bi^er pay raises than 
men that acadesnc year, woaen still contimwd to earn less overall. 
Throughout the nation, in all areas of eaplcyaent, voamn earn 59^ to each 
dollar paid to aale workers. 

In a discussion session, participants were encouraged to share 
inforaation ai^ experiei^es as they learned aore about the issues facing 
thea as woaen acadeaic adviaora. The presenters discussed how to cope 
with discriaination and occupational segregation, sexual harassment, and 
aultiple roles (acadeaic advisor, wife, aother, etc.); and provided a 
brief assert ivemsa exercise. 

(No.49) "STUDENT ISEDS FOR ACAO^flC ADVISING" 

Moderator ! 

Neil J. George, Undergraduate Dean, Webster University 



Sec (l) under Part III 



No suaaary available 
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(No, 50) VALUES CUOtlPICATlON FOR THE imDERGRADUATE STUDENT: AN ADVISORY 
TOOL 

Presenter ; 

Charles L, Blandp State University of Nev York, Buffalo 

Suaaary Author : adapted fvcm prograa proposal by C, Bland 

Many incidents on college crapuses susgeat a loss of aoral CMipass 
aaong college students that recent cosnentators find unique to the 708 
and SOs. They often result fros imlif ference to or unwill ingness to 
resp^t others' rights, personal identity confusion, sid>ordi nation of 
traditional aoral values to cheating and other forms of cMpetitive 
career iaa in pursuit of gr^uate wteissiona and top jobs, and an absorp- 
tion vith self that Arthur Levine calls ^misa,** The origins of this 
nalaise My be traced to the negative political role BK>dels displayed 
during the Vietnatt-Watergate period and in TV*s imreal^stic world view. 
These prevail ing att itudes su^eats a ccmpel 1 ing need for inaginat ive 
exercises and courses in valuea clarification. This progras reviet^ one 
such exercise called the *lCidney Machine.^ 

The Kidney Machine exercise is WKleled from another priority- 
selection exercise called **The Fallout Shelter.** The exercise clarifies 
personal values by forcing the participant to prioritise his values. 
Tested valMS are couched «rithin life story profiles, 1^3 pages in length 
for eight characters. In sequence, participants read the profiles and 
viev each of the characters in a videotaped interviev format in nhich 
characters enlarge i^n information in his or l^r profile. Participants 
then evaluate each character discreetly on the l^isis of moral character, 
courage, intelligence, strength of convictions, clarity of future goals, 
aiKl vocational value to society. Given the information that each 
character has in common a life and death need for wcess to a limited 
niober of dialysis machines, participants must select five of the eight 
characters vhich should have highest priority to use the only available 
« dialysis auichines. ^ 

An explanation of the exercise upon cMipletion provides an entree 
into discussion of the tested values. The exercise has been conducted 
for three **FreshBan Colloquium** classes, a class of graduate social work 
students, and a staff of acad»iic advisors, and has uniformly produced 
enthusiasm and self-exraination by participants. 

CNo.51> breaking ADVISING BARRIBRS IN SCIENCE AND THE HIGH TECH 
ENVIRONMENT 

Pipesentetii : 

Maurine Reintjes and Francis Merat, Case flestern University 

Sumary Author: adapted from progr» proposal 

This session iras an outgrowth of experiences in revitalising an 
adviaing system at Case Institute of Technology. The Office of Academic 
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Affairs had felt for sone tiae that Che Faculty Advising Prograa should 
be renovated, that better orientation, better training, better comunica- 
tion and iaproved perforaance were needed. In 1981 the Advising scenerio 
at C.I.T. began. 

Concurrently, various forms of needs assessments ««ere done. Inter- 
views, and surveys with faculty, students and adninistrators »#erc con- 
ducted. Interviews were taped so a busy Dean could listen to the 
interviews while driving home. As the overall advising system gained 
credibility and visibility, departsents, especially the Electrical 
Engineering Department, seemed to **catch the vision** and directed its own 
energy towards advising. Thus a mini advising system that was compatible 
with the university system was born. 

The Electrical .Engineering Department has 400 students and is the 
largest department of Case Institute of Technology. The department 
faculty advisoVa expressed concern about how to efficiently advise the 
students. The f^lty advisor coordinator sensing various needs sliced 
time from teaching and research to use his professional technical exper- 
tise to solve some of the problems. Advisor/advisee lists were computer- 
ised. Peer advising programs were discussed and a large bullet inboard 
was featured in the main hall. A grant was obtained for the furnishing 
of a lounge idiich would provide an atmosphere for informal advising. A 
student advising manual which answered many comon advising questions 
that were peculiar to Electrical Engineering was developed. Two new 
faculty members assigned as freshmen advisors recieved specialised 
advising orientation and training. 

There is now a creative inner energy coming from a high tech depart- 
ment where it was said '*It can't be done at Case.'* Dr. Francis Herat, 
the Electrical Engineering advising coordinator, a "high tech" professor, 
shared his advising experiences and perceptions with N.A.C.A.D.A. He 
discussed how he developed a positive attitude toward advising and how 
he, as a professor, beseiged with high tech d^unds, beca^ an «lvising 
manager in his Electrical Engineering Department. 

(II0.52) THE EDOCATIORAL ADVISING SERVICE: A RESOURCE CEHTER FOR ADULT 
STUDENTS AND PROSPECTIVE STODEMTS 

Presenter ; 
Mary Hall, University of Iowa 

Summary Author ; M. Hall 

The University of Iowa*s Educational Advising Service provides 
information, services, advisement, and wlvccacy to adult and/or iMrt-tioe 
students and prospective students. A part of the Center for Credit 
Programs in the Division of Continuing Education, the Educational Advis- 
ing Service is staffed by two full-time educational advisers. All ser- 
vices are provided free of charge. 
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While the concept of lifelong learning 'is gaining itider acceptance, 
adults are often tentative and anximis about beginning or returning to 
college and generally receive leas social support for that decision than 
do traditional age students. The Educational Advising Service is often 
Che point of first contact vith the university for adults who are consi- 
dering beginning or resissing their 'education. Advisers nho are knowl- 
edgeable ab6ut the entire range of university policies » prograsw and ser- 
vices , and escperienced in dealing with adults' needs and concerns ^ can 
provide the necessary infonttstion and insura that the information is 
uiKlerstood. A8K>ng the services offered are interest tests » career and 
vocational counaeling9 financial aid inforaation, re**entry workshops , 
transcript evaluation, assistance with admissions and registration proce- 
dures , acad«aic adviaing and plannif^, sttkly skills advising , and aupport 
grcmps for returning students* 

Many students earning credit thnmgh oontraditiot^l seans— the 
Saturday &n Evening Class PrograOp Off-Ci^us Courses and PrograsiSy and 
Guided Correspondence Study~Bake uae of ,the Educational Advising Ser- 
vice. Students enrolled in the university's exteriml degree progras, the 
Bachelor of Liberal Studies degree, are assigned an acadmpic adviser fron 
the Educational Advising Service. Om of the most iapWtant staff func- 
tions is to act as an advocate for adult students by representing their 
needs and concerns to the university. In 1981-82 the Educational Advis- 
ing Service had over 25(K> individual contacts » including advising by 
telephone and by nail and also individual appointments. This figure is 
expected to increase to over 4(M>0 for 1982-83. 



(No. 53) HOW TO HANAGE ADVISORS' ROLES BY EVALUATING STUDENT DEVELOPMENT: 
FOUR PRACTICAL MODELS 

Presenters : 

Juliet KaufBsnn^ Patricia Dovst, Darlene Biggers^ Esther Fateron-Arua, 
and Kenneth McCul lough » University of Iowa 



This prograsi presented four ttodels of advisor roles based on both 
developsMntal theory and practice t^ich enable acadenic advisors to 
coomnicate sMre effectively with various groups of students. The 
Bodels involve developsiental advising of students %Ato speak in ''code 
e3q>ressions;'' Batching of infonaation-processing systens of advisor 
and advisee; and develop^ntal advising of pre-Nursing students and 
athletes. 

The four uodels are intended to be broadly applicable at a range of 
institutions: the nodel for pre^Nursing students » for exaAple^ can be 
applied to sisilar grm^ps of sttdents^ irtii!te the nodels for "code expres- 
sions'' aiKl styles of perception can apply to any student. 



Swary Author : adapted from prograa proposal by J. Kaufnann 
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The p«pers listed belov vere followed by general discussion. 

Translating "Code Expressions'* Co Enhance Cosminicacion with Students 
at Various Develoimental Stages (Patricia B. Oowst) 

Often lAen students need help aost, they <^re least able to tell 
advisors what they want. Onsure of their needs and of their advi- 
sor s responses, aany students resort to "code expressions** or hidden 
language. Ptor exanple, students worried about choosing a oajor nay 
ask abstract philosophical questions which need to be rephrased as 
"I'b stuck, can you help ae?** 

Using actual exanples of code expressions, a swans of assessing the 
cown messages that auy underlie students' words was offered. As 
advisors becoae sore aware of students' "code expressions" for hidden 
concerns, they can choose the roles that will enable then to respond 
to students' needs isost effectively. 

Adopting Advisor Holes to Match Students' Styles of Perception 
(Darlene Bigger s) 

Advisors often realise that hours of discussion with a student do not 
result in changed behavior. Richard Bandler and John Grinder su«gest 
in The Structure of Magic that growth can occur by enlarging the 
student s view of the world. Since language is a key to the repre- 
sentation of the world thai detensines how students perceive things, 
it 8 iaportant to be aware of (and to aanipulate) the advisee's and 
advisor's aain nodes of receiving and transaittiag iofocsation. 
V&sioo, audition, and kinesthetics can be matched to help develop 
xapport, nake referrals, inresent options-, identify inconsistencies in 
goals and actions, and create coasittnent to behavior changes. 
Awareness of preferred in fomat ion-processing systens can help 
advisors select appropriate techniques, such as questioning, enact- 
^nt, or guided fantasy in order to cottaunicat^ n>re effectively with 
'adviseoLS. 

Strategies for Developoental Advising of Pre-Mursing Students (Juliet 
Kaufnann and Esther Materon-Arun) 

Considered as a group, pre-Rursing students have distinctly different 
developnental characteristics than open najors or other preprofes- 
sional students. Many labor under cultural nisconceptions about the 
pre-Rursing science curriculum and the difficulty of pre-Rursing 
courses. Societal sex-role stereotyping often affects their acadenic 
behavior. 

Practical techniques for advising both successful and unsuccessful 
pre-Rursing students were examined. The paper featured a discussion 
of useful advisor roles— including strategies to support pre-Rursii% 
students while increasing their awareness of the realities of the 
pre-Rursing eurrieulun. 
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4. Strategies for Developmntal Advising of Student Athletes (Kenneth 
McCuI lough) 

The nays in irfiich academic advisors can address the s|>ecific needs of 
student athletes considered as a group irith certain developaental 
characteristics in coaBK>n nere exittined. IncliMled in this process is 
an assesMent of the athlete's basic skills (not only as entering 
fresl»en but as transfers froB junior colleges of varying quality); 
a determination of the athlete's aajor <rf>jectives; the establishmnt 
of trust; ami the building of realistic course schedules; given the 
unusual tiwB constraints umler which athletes at at operate. 



(110.54) NEW STUDEirrS; A SPECIAL CHALLEIK^E 
Presenters ; 

Josephine Johnson and Charles &• O'Brien, Vestern Illinois University 

Summary ■ ^Authors ; adapted from progm proposal by J, Johnson 

Because entering students experience a mltiplicity of ne^s during 
their early college years, it seras imperative that institutions respond 
c<mprehensively» Among the primary identifiable needs of freshsien are 
those related to course selection, progras ami career planning, personal/ 
social adjustfl^nt and adaptation to the university milieu^ In addressing 
these concerns, it seems useful to have tmiversity CKlvising centers, 
student personnel services and the academic imits of the institution 
cooperate and interface in the development of appropriate responses. At 
Western Illinois University, various campus offices interact effectively 
in providing develops^ntal services for its freshnan population.* 

The progrw addressed the rationale for and the practical difficult 
ties associated with achieving such a comprehensive approach. Moreover, 
the interface process ras explained mid time al loved for participants to 
share their experiences and reactions. 

(No. 55) ASSE8SIS1IT Of PRIOR LSARillllG: A KEY FACTOR IN OOMPREHENSIVE 
ADVISING F<»t ADULTS 

Presenters : 

Nary Fugate and Jackie Fistman, Webster University 

Suaaa^ Authors: adapted from progr«i proposal by N. Ftigate and 
TI Fislnan 

College and imiversities nhich have develofwd programs for assess^ 
ment of prior learning knov i^at a powerful tool the op^rtunity for 
assessment can be. It can: 

^attract the studc I to the institution 

-provide a rationale for comprehensive ^'iihole Program^ planning 

^ ■V\ 150 
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-lead naturally to career exploration clarification through formal 

or inforaal counseling 
-provide a base fro« which to evaluate skills in thinking and 

writing 

-coapleMnt prior education as well as current coursework 
-increase retention aaK>ng adult studnets 

-provide a Meaningful link with corporations end institutions out- 
side the acadeaic sphere 
-contribute to faculty development 

This workshop, led by experienced practitioners in an established 
assessaent program, Aidressed the strategies and techniques involved in 
initiating and nanaging a progm for assessment of prior learning. 

The workshop also addreased the crucial issue of integrating a 
progroa for assessment of prior learning into a cMprehensive advising 
program for adults. 

(Ho. 56) COUMSELING FRESHMEN IN ACADEMIC DIFFICULTY 
Presenters ; 

Shlela Powell, Barry Staiith, Jim Schermerhorn and G. W. Thompson, Old 
Dominion University 



This pro'^ram focused on the low achievement students by presenting 
case study "^search at the University of New Mexico and a counseling 
model for l&eahmen on probation at Old Dominion. 

I. OiMierat ending the high ability low achieving university freshron is 
particularly important for academic advising. The students have 
apparently failed to utilise their acadesic potential and the insti- 
tution has seemingly failed to provide effective academic resources. 
The powerful anti-achiev«Mnt influences acting upon this special 
group might be found to have some effect upon all fresteen. The 
"too easy" explanation has been that such students are "not suffi- 
ciently motivated." &>wever, the more fundamental question is, "Why 
are such students apparently iwt sufficiently motivated? The theo- 
retical perai^ctive of "socialisation" can be applied as a means to 
interpret, changing stiMlent self-exf^ctations and self-perceptions. 

Case study interviews provide a greater depth in understanding con- 
tributing factors. The findings indicate that the initial resis- 
tance of students to deal with these issues is exceedingly signifi- 
cant, that the dynaaics of the fresNaan year are often multifaceted, 
and that there are likely to be several differing synd rones . For 
exanple, there are students struggling for personal autonomy for 
whom academic 'Suspension appears to be a declaration of independence 
from parental pressures. There are other stwients who have such 



Summary Authors ; adapted from program proposals by S. Powell 
and S. Potter 
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distorted acadasic expectations that their freehaan year appears to 
be **self- sabotaged.** 

Clearer understanding of the dynamics underlying the hi^i ability 
low achieving freshoan can aid in nore effective actuaiisation of 
htaan potential and nore prudent use of university resources. 

In an effort to isprove student retention at Old Dominion , a comit- 
tee ms appointed to develop a counseling model for frest»an on mca- 
demic probation vithin the School of General Studies. The coamittee 
based their model on a strong student development philosophy empha- 
sising the total student. The objective urns to provide counseling 
and advising services to assist students toward achieving their 
goals, both personal and academic, to reduce their grade point defi- 
ciency and achieve good academic standing. A supportive caring 
atmosphere with accessibility to each student's .otmselor was a 
primary component of the model. 

A questionnaire was designed to aid students in identifying problem 
areas, to aid in establistssent of counselor/ sttMlent rapport, and to 
enable the counselors to discuss any conflicts between questionnaire 
results and career/ acad«iic goals, test scores, gr.iHes, etc. The 
questionnaire was based on the five basic factors contributing to 
poor academic performance: I) lack of knowledge of or failure to 
practice good study habits, 2) personal problems, 3) lack of relat- 
edness to the university. A) inappropriate career goals and course 
selection and S) need for developmental courses. 

Minety-eight randomly selected freshmen on academic probation 
received a letter asking them to make a one-hour appointment with 
their counselor prior to the drop/ add deadline for the Spring semes- 
ter. The student first completed the questionnaire and then dis- 
cused it with the counselor to help identify problem areas and pro- 
vide an opportunity to exchange ideas in problem solving. 

The next step was goal setting. Student participation in the pro- 
cess is essential and insures coamitTOnt. The counselor's task was 
to help the student identify what he/she gains from the current 
behavior and to determine if the gain can be accomplished in a more 
appropriate way. A contract is then signed to state the student 
goals and how they would be achieved. 

A minimim of two follow-up appointments were scheduled at crucial 
times during the sraester to discuss problems, progress and to 
encourage the students* academic performance. A probationary log 
was also kept in each student file to record all pertinent informa- 
tion, suggestions and agreements made with the student. 

The coHiittee will assess the effectiveness of the model in improv- 
ing the CP. A. of these, students at the end of the semester. 
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APPBMDIX A: ADDRESSES OF PROGRAM CHAIRPERSONS BY SESSION NUMBER 



I. 



8. 



George W. Schubert 
Dean, Univ. College 
Univ. of North Dakota 
P.O. Box 8026 
Grand Forks, ND 58202 

Sara Looney 

(see Leadership Directory) 
Sally N. Jones 

P.O. Box 3414, Univ. Station 
Univ. of Wyoaing 
Laraaie, WT 82071 

Jeroae Neuner 
Canisius College 
2001 Main St. 
Buffalo, NY 14208 



10. 



11 



12. 



13. 



E. Daniel Kapraun 

Director of Counseling 

St. Louis Community Col. -Forest Park 

5600 Oakland Ave. 14. 

St. Louis, MO 63110 

Gene A. Pratt 

Dir., Center for Acad. Adv. 

P.O. Box 3225, Univ. Station 15. 

University of Wyoming 

Laramie, WY 82071 

Edward L. Jones 16. 
(see Leadership Directory) 

Nancy Hudepohl 

Instr. Develop. Specialist 

The Univ. of Texas 17. 

7703 Floyd Curl Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78284 

Thomas A. Corigliano 
Coord, of Acad. Advisement 18. 
St. Univ. Col. at Plattsburgh 
Kehoe Adm. Bldg. Rm 314 
Plattsburgh, NY 12901 



Ruth N. >feKeefery 
Dean of Acad. Programs 
niomas A. Edison St. College 
101 W. State St. 
Trenton, NJ 08625 

Julia Miller 
Counselor 

Southern Illinois Univ. 
ffoody Ball C-09 
Carbondale, IL 62901 

Neil A. Hartman 
Health Professions Office 
ORG, U.T. Austin 
Austin, TX 78712 

Th(^8 J. Trebon 
Asst. Dean, Seattle Univ. 
Broadway & Madison 
Seattle, MA 98122 

David W. King 
Assoc. Dean of A&S 
SUNT 

Oswego, NY 13126 

Barbara Keener 

ACT National Office 

Iowa City, Iowa 52243 

David Brennan 
Counselor,' Indiana Univ. 
2101 ColiseuB Blvd. East 
Ft. Vayne, IN 46805 

Roy E. Warman 

3rd Floor, Stud. Services 

Iowa State Univ. 

Ames. lA 50011 

Larry C. Melton 
Acad. Advisement Coord. 
East Central College 
P.O. Box 529 
Union, MO 63084 
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19 « Orval Johnson 28. 
Dir. 9 Ac^jdenic Advising 
Central Missouri St. Univ. 
R.R. #4 

Warrensburgy MO 64093 

20. )enny Hall 29. 
Dir. 9 College Har«-Up Progrim 
Eastern Kentucky Univ. 
Keith 225 

Richmond, KY 40475 

2K A. Faye Robinson 30. 
Assoc. Vice President 
Western Kentucky Univ. ^ 
Bowling Green, KY 42101 31. 

22. Elisabeth Kurpius 
Assoc. Dir., Academics 
Indiana Univ« 
Assembly Hall 

Bloonington, IN 47402 32, 

23. David C. Heins 

Asst. Dean, College of A&S 

Tulane Uuiversity 

New Orleans, LA 70118 

33. 

24. Shirley Holm 
Acad. Advisor 
Univ. of Minnesota 
201 Wesbrook Ball 

Minneapolis, tBi 35453 34. 

25. Donald Kaufman 

Asst. Itean, Acad. Affairs 
Mimi Univ. 

142 Upham Hall 35. 
Oxford, OH 45056 

26. J. D. Beatty 
Asst . Professor 
201 Carver Hall 

Iowa State Univ. 36, 
Ames, I A 30011 

27. Donald H. Squire 
Assoc. Dean of Students 
Toi^son St. Univ, 

Ctr. for Acad. Adv. 
Towson, MD 21204 



Doug Neitzel 

Asst. Dir., Adm. & Advising 
Univ. of Nebraska-Lincoln 
108 Adm. Bldg. 
Lincoln, NE 68588-0^.15 

Jill E. Oishavsky 
Univ. Division 
Maxwell Hall 108 
Indiana Univ. 
Bloomington, IN 47405 

Display Session 
SIGI (ETS) 

Cindy L. Pintok 
Dir., Acad. Advising 
College of St. Benedict 
Mary CoBBK>ns, Box #5 
St. Joseph, MN 56374 

Jewell A. Friend 
Dean, College of A&S 
East Tenn. St. Univ. 
Box 24, 400A 
Johnson City, TN 37601 

Gerald S. Gurney 
143 Olsen Bldg. 
Iowa State Univ. 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Juli McCarthy 

Office of Advising & Retention 
Univ. of Montana 
Missoula, m 59812 

Walter Earl 

Dir., Acad. Counseling & Testing 

Old Dominion Univ. 

Hampton Blvd. 

Norfolk, VA 23508-8505 

Peter W. Rees 
Associate Dean 
Univ. of Delaware 
123 Memorial Hall 
Newark, DE 19711 
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37. G«il S. Hasson 
' College of A&S 

Univ. of Alabaaa 
P.O. Box 2906 
University, AL 35486 

38. Dan N. Hahn 

Dir., Acad. Advisawnt 
SUKY Box 2000, SUCC 
Miller Bldg 
Cortland, NT 13045 

39. Donna Guinn 

Coord., Acad. Advi8e»snt 
Central State Univ. 
100 N. University 
Ednond, OK 73037 

40. Anne C. P. Schroer 
Counseling Psychologist 
Texas A&M Univ. 

300 YMCA Bldg. 

College Station, TX 77843 

41. Donald H. Squire 
(see # 27) 

42. Pretiss Love 
P.O. Drawer L> 
Graabling State Univ. 
Graabling, LA 71245 

43. Rosalind Hibbs 
Dir., Acadenic Advising 
Prlncipia College 
Elsah, IL 62028 

44. Regi Bailey 
Acad. Advisor 

Indiana Univ. - Purdue Univ, 
2101 Coliseum Blvd., E. 
Ft. Wayne, IN 46805 

45. Suzanne L. Martin 
Assoc. Dean of Students 
Whitman College 

Walla Walla, WA 99362 

46. Gary Kramer 

see leadership Directory 



47. 



48. 



49. 



50. 



51. 



52. 



53. 



54, 



55, 



56 
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Howard Krmier 
As^oc. Dean of 
Cornell Univ. 
Ithaca, NY 



Students 



Jan P. Eriksen 
Acad* Advlaor 
Ihe Ohio State Univ. 
210 Sullivent Hall 
Colinbus, m 43210 

Neil J, George 

Dean, Umlergraduate School 

Webster College 

470 East Lockvood 

St. Louis, MO 63119 

Charles Bland 

110 Norton Hall, Amherst Col 
SONY Buffalo 
Amherst, NY 14260 

Kaurine Reintjes 
Case Western Reserve Univ. 
Case Inst, of Tech. 
Cleveland, OH 44106 

Mary Hall 

Educational Advisor 
Univ. of Iowa 
W400 Seashore Hall 
Iowa City, lA 52242 

Juliet Kaufman 
Univ. of Iowa 
Burge Ball 

Iowa City, lA 32242 

Josephine Johnson 
Dira, Univ. Advising Center 
Western Illinois Univ. 
Memorial Ha 11 -Lower Level 
Macomb, IL 61455 

Mary Fugate 

Webster Univ 

470 East Lockwood Ave. 

St. Louis, MO 63119 

Sheila Powell 

Acad . Counselor/ Instructor 
Old Dcminion Univ. 
Hampton Blvd. 
Norfolk, VA 23508-8505 
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Prm^ft Pan* Wo. 

mSS, Pet«r 114 

REINTJES, MMrlM 124 

RINEKMtT, RotMTt 69 

NOBIMSON, A. fuf 101 

ROSE, MM-y 102 

ROSS, Dorothy 99 

ROULES, Jono 62 

ROIC, Alico 101 

RYAN, Cant 73 

SALAMON, Linda 68 

SGHERMERHORN, Jlia 129 

SCHOTT, Panolop* 90 

SCHROe)ER, OiarlM C, 33-41 

SOHROER, AiHM 118 

SCHUBERT, Arlin* 70;82 

SCHUBERT, GMrga 70;82 

SHERMMD, Phyilfs 92 

SlliiMS, mry Sua 104 

SMITH, Sarrv 129 

SNOQBRASS, Gragory 69 

SOUPLY, Jaaa 69 

SPRA6UF, Karry 93 
SQUIRE, Oona Id 107; 119 

STEMART, Oatra 111 

STENMIT, Kay 74 

STOKES, MaKlna 67 

STWPff, Kaltli 99 

SlfTERA, Janica 83 

SNENSON, Riitli 97; 97 

STRELL, Linda 93 

TIOrSON, G.W. 129 

TDLAR, Mary Elian 61 

TROm, Thoaas 92 

TUCKER, Janat 73 

VAN OERVEER, Nancy 110 

MARMAN, Hof E. 97 

)Ca.EY, Om 61 

MITE, B.J. 106 

»«ITE, Eric 79 

WINSTON, Rogar B. 51 

NORTHUY, Donna 73 

YMO, Las i la 67 
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